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NO MORE, 


Ou, the soft wind over the sea, 
Oh, the soft wind over the dunes, 
And the music that sighs to the midnight 
skies, 
In the light that is all the moon’s ! 
The moon’s, ay, and ours, who watch by 
the sea, 
And dream of the days that will never be. 


For the soft wind over the sea, 
And the soft wind over the dunes, 
Do but whisper a lie to my sweetheart 
and I, 
In the light that is all the moon’s. 
For fate is too mighty for him and for me, 
Though we dream of the days that will 
never be. 


The winds will laugh over the sea, 
The winds will play over the dunes, 
And others will dream in the mystical 
gleam 
Of the light that is all the moon’s. 
But we shall be parted, we two, though we 
Still may hope of the days that will never 
be. 


Oh, the soft wind over the sea, 
Oh, the soft wind over the dunes, 
The low, sweet laughter, the quick tears 
after, 
In the light that is all the moon’s ! 
We shall not forget the sweet watch by the 
sea, 
Or the days that we dreamt of, that never 


shall be. 
All The Year Round, 


“CIASCUNA E CITTADINA D’UNA VERA 
CITTA.” 
(DANTE, Purgatorio, Canto XIII.) 
DEEP in a sea no plummet ever sounded 
A buried city sleeps in its unfathomed 
grave ; 
The storms of time surge on and beat 
above it — 
Stately and sad it rests beneath the rest- 
less wave, 
There, when the tropic calms lie still and 
brooding, 
The mariner may lean and see the towers 
below, 
And hear the far-off bells forever tolling 
Above the noiseless streets where none 
may come and go. 








No More, ete. 


Beneath the storms and tides of this life’s 
passion 
There rests untouched a shadowy country 
lying fair ; 
Oh, Temple Beautiful ! I well remember, 
And count the blessed hours we walked 
together there. 
Changeless in change, at peace beneath the 
tempests, 
Gleam white and still the cloisters of that 
past for me ; 
Vainly these waves of fate chafe on un- 
ceasing — 
Keep thou those sacred gates, oh, ever 
faithful sea ! 


Temple Bar. MARGARET FOSTER. 


WORLD STRANGENESS. 


STRANGE the world about me lies, 
Never yet familiar grown — 

Still disturbs me with surprise, 
Haunts me like a face half known. 


In this house with starry dome, 

Floored with gem-like plains and seas, 
Shall I never feel at home, 

Never wholly be at ease ? 


On from room to room I stray, 
Yet my Host can ne’er espy, 

And I know not to this day 
Whether guest or captive I. 


So, between the starry dome 
And the floor of plains and seas, 
I have never felt at home, 
Never wholly been at ease. 
WILLIAM WATSON, 


I DIMLY guess what Time in mists con- 
founds ; 
Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity. 
Those shaken mists a space unsettled, then 
Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly 
wash again ; 
But not ere him who summoneth 
I first have seen, enwound 
With glooming robes purpureal, cypress- 
crowned ; 
His name I know, and what his trumpet 
saith. 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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From Temple Bar. 


A WORD FOR HANNAH MORE. 


HANNAH MORE enjoyed io its full 
the period of adulation which falls to 
the lot of most. people of note. For 
goodness, wisdom, and genius she was 
long regarded as one of the world’s 
wonders. Then a change came over 
society’s dream. Saintliness, espe- 
cially of the evangelical sort, fell into 
disrepute, along with eighteenth-cen- 
tury poetry. Sneers and taunts began 
to take the place of panegyric, and the 
once revered image of Hannah More 
was stranded high and dry on the 
shores of formalism and bigotry. In 
her case there has been no final settle- 
ment of claims, and there she still 
remains, her poetry a byword for all 
that is unpoetical in verse ; her virtues 
accounted as of less worth than others’ 
vices; her name never mentioned 
without some such jibing prefix as 
“* gaintly,”’ ‘* holy,”’ or ** immaculate.” 

Writing in her playful vein to Horace 
Walpole, ‘“‘I shall become an adage of 
deceit,”’ she says, ‘“‘and if the next 
generation should ever hear of me at 
all, it will be because the present will 
have converted me into a proverbial 
phrase ; and to say, as faithless as 
Hannah More, will sum up every idea 
of female fraud and duplicity,’’ — little 
guessing, poor woman, of the position 
she was actually to fill, that of the 
Pharisee of literature. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan in, we believe, 
his article on the question, ‘“‘ Is Chiv- 
alry still Possible ?”’ after declaring 
that he would rather be Burns than 
Saint Simeon Stylites, adds that he 
would prefer to be lost with Byron, 
than saved with Mrs. Hannah More. 
Most would agree with him in the first 
particular, and choose rather to be a 
live poet with all his human frailties 
thick upon him than a _ half-animate 
mummy self-perched upon the summit 
of a pillar. But what reason is there 
in the second? The presence of By- 
ron might indeed to some people miti- 
gate the pains of perdition. But what 
was there so horrible about Hannah 
More, the friend of Johnson, Garrick, 








Burke, and Reynolds, the succorer of 
the poor and helpless, as to make a 
man like Mr. Robert Buchanan prefer 
damnation to finding himself in Para- 
dise in her company ? How much of 
the repellent spirit of pharisaism did 
she in reality possess that her name 
should have come to stand as a syno- 
nym for all that is intolerant and illib- 
eral ? 

In the first place she was no strait- 
laced, narrow-minded country dame, 
but a woman of the world, at home in 
all circles, in whose hospitable abode, 
up to the end of her life, were to be 
met, as De Quincey, a frequent guest, 
bears witness, those most noted in the 
world of literature, politics, and rank. 
Boswell, perhaps because she once 
snubbed him when, like Tony Lump- 
kin, he was “in spirits,’’? contrives to 
give an ungracious aspect to her rela- 
tions with Dr. Johnson. But from 
others’ showing no less than her own 
we can sce that, in return for the gen- 
uine affection she bore him, the old 
man enjoyed and courted her society 
and genuinely admired her sprightly 
wit, which often, indeed, served as a 
sharpener to his own. It was to her 
he made the memorable speech, ‘ Mil- 
ton, madam, was a genius that could 
cut a Colossus from a rock, but could 
not carve beads out of cherry-stones,”’ 
— Milton being somewhat of a bone of 
contention between them, she, with 
a poetic instinct only equalled by her 
courage, defending the great bard’s 
* Lycidas,” ‘“L’Allegro”? and ‘Tl 
Penseroso ”’ against the critical Goliath 
of his day. It was Hannah who, 
seated next him once at dinner, pressed 
him to take a ‘little wine,” eliciting 
from him the oft-quoted answer, ‘I 
can’t drink a little, child, therefore I 
never touch it. Abstinence is easy to 
me; temperance would be difficult.’ 
She, too, who evoked his self-gratula- 
tory saying while showing her over his 
college at Oxford, his own room, Shen- 
stone’s, and those of the other poets 
whose memory reflected glory on it: 
‘© In short, we were a nest of singing- 
birds.””. The only time the lenient old 
moralist was ever really angry with her 
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(and she loved him all the better for 


it) was when she presumed to quote 
before him a too racy passage from | 
that ‘‘ vicious book,’’ ‘‘Tom Jones.”’ 
While, on another occasion, when he | 
made use of an unconsciously equivo- 
cal expression in the midst of a fash- 
ionable company, she, with a frivolity 
worthy of Fanny Burney herself, slyly 
concealed her merriment behind some 
one’s back. 

We have no more charming picture 
of Johnson than that afforded in one 
of her letters home from London, by 
the gay-hearted Sally More, with whom 
and Hannah the old doctor once came 
to spend the evening, staying with 
them till twelve, though, as Hannah 
proudly remarks, it was ‘‘only a tea 
visit,’’? and at that dissipated hour tak- 
ing leave of his fair hostesses with the 
enthusiastic outburst, ‘‘ I love you both 
—I love you all five. I never was at 
Bristol ; I will come on purpose to see 
you. What? five women all live hap- 
pily together!’? — with perhaps an 
uncomfortable consciousness of the 
squabbles going on amongst his own 
women-folk. ‘I will come and see 
you. I have spent a happy evening. 
I am glad I came. God forever bless 
you; you live lives to shame duch- 
esses.”? His reiterated promise of a 
visit he fulfilled — though, unfortu- 
nately, during one of Hannah’s ab- 
sences from home —in company with 
Boswell, who has left no record of it. 

In the second place Hannah More 
took no credit to herself for her good 
deeds, and shrank from nothing so 
much as from undue praise on their 
account. ‘I am ashamed of my com- 
forts,’ she once wrote, speaking of the 
sufferings of the poor during a fever, 
“when I think of their wants.” And 
again, referring to the delight of her 
villagers at the present of a wagon-load 
of coal, ‘‘ I feel indignant to think that 
so small a sum can create such feelings 
when one knows what sums one has 
wasted.”? She was filled, apart even 
from her sense of duty, with the very 
enthusiasm of humanity, with that 
spirit of love to her fellows which, to 
borrow her own words — 





A Word for Hannah More. 


Gives like a thoughtless prodigal its all, 
And trembles then lest it has done too 
little. 

| When the power of writing and of ac- 
tive personal exertion on behalf of the 
| poor failed her, she wrought in their 
‘interests at the humbler ‘employment 
of fancy-work and knitting with such 
characteristic energy as to bring on an 
abscess in her hand. 

Leigh Hunt, dipping into her writ- 
ings for the first time, confesses him- 
self ‘‘ fairly surprised,’’ not only at her 
| good sense, but with her liberal and 
| feeling sentiments. ‘* How,’ he ex- 
claims, “could a heart, capable of ut- 
tering such things, get encrusted with 
Calvinism ! and that, too, not out of 
fear and bad health, but in full pos- 
session, as it should seem, both of 
cheerfulness and sensibility ?’? The 
Calvinism, which never affected either 
her heart or her imagination, was the 
result of circumstances, inheritance, 
and education. The good heart — that 
heart which, as Horace Walpole neatly 
put it, was always aching for others, as 
her head was for herself—was_ her 
own. By how much Hannah More 
was better than her creed is shown by 
a thousand tokens, not only of her 
active, ceaseless charity, but of her 
genial bonhomie. On the occasion of 
the procession to St. Paul’s to return 
thanks for the king’s restoration, ‘* The 
poor soldiers,” she writes to her sister, 
‘“‘were on guard from three in the 
morning. I would willingly relinquish 
all the sights I may see this twelve- 
month to have known they had each 
some cold meat and a pot of porter.” 
The pipe of the Rev. John Newton, 
ex-sailor and captain of a slave-ship, 
hung, a cherished relic, on a black- 
currant-bush in her garden, *‘ and that 
hand,’ she assures him, ‘‘ would be 
deemed very presumptuous and disre- 
spectful which should presume to dis- 
place it.”’ 

As to the imputation of bigotry, 
there is little trace of it in her memoirs. 
She sends a kind message to some poor 
emigrant priests, in whom she and her 
sisters were interested. And referring 
to certain French nobles and bishops, 
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she writes, ‘‘ You should have found 
out their vices before they wanted a 
dinner ; they had no sins when they 
were able to give you magnificent fétes 
in their own country. Our bounties 
are not meant to reward their vir- 
tues, but to supply their necessities.’’ 
That the heathen did not less appeal to 
her sympathies than the Catholics, we 
may judge from her nobly indignant 
poem on the slave-trade, written, it 
must be remembered, at a time when 
to stand up for slaves was to risk being 
suspected of revolutionary principles, 
and in which occurs a glowing apos- 
trophe to the heroic African, Quashi :} 
To thee who sought’st a voluntary grave 
Th’ uninjured honors of thy name to 
save — 

that very name which served Carlyle 
as a peg to hang his contemptuous 
references to the whole negro race 
upon. 

O thou sad spirit, whose preposterous yoke 
The great deliverer death at length has 

broke!... 
If, then, thy troubled soul has learn’d to 


dread 

The dark unknown thy trembling footsteps 
tread, 

On him who made thee what thou art de- 
pend ; 

He, who withholds the means, accepts the | 
end. 

Thy mental night thy Saviour will not 
blame, 

He died for those who never heard his 
name. 


De Quincey, who, if we remember 
rightly, bore Hannah More a. slight 
grudge for having tried to influence his 
mother to drop the cherished ‘ De ”’ 
from the family name, as a mere tag-on 
of vanity, testifies to the high breeding 
and polished manners which prevented 
her from obtruding her peculiar reli- 


2 Quashi, it may be recalled, was a slave who, 
having been threatened with the dishonor of per- 
sonal chastisement by his young master, with 
whom he had been brought up on terms of inti- 
mate endearment, overcame him in a hand-to- 
hand encounter, and after addressing to him a few 
burning words oi mingled love and reproach, drew 
the knife with which he was armed across his own 
throat, and fell dead before his master’s eyes. See 
Ramsay’s “‘Essay on the Treatment of African 
Slaves.” 
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gious views upon the conversation, 
which policy on her part, ‘* excellent” 
as in his estimation she was, and ‘‘in- 
capable of practising any studied de- 
ceit,”? he attributed to an instinct of 
worldly wisdom in her. He adds an 
item, which perhaps the bright old lady 
might have more appreciated, to the 
effect that she was a woman of very 
pleasing appearance, she being at the 
time on the verge of her seventieth 
year. As the pharisees of this world 
are, as a rule, of unprepossessing as- 
pect, however beautiful her Lucretia 
Burgias may often be, De Quincey’s 
testimony, with that of many others 
who have left a personal description of 
her, is not without its significance. <A 
spirit of sanctimoniousness would have 
been sure, by that age, to have stamped 
its impress on her features ; and De 
Quincey, lynx-eyed observer that he 
was, would not have failed to perceive 
and record the faintest trace of such an 
expression had it been there. 

One has only to look into the face of 
her portrait taken in early life by Opie, 
with the sweet, slightly petulant ex- 
pression of its full, delicately carved 
mouth, the sensitive yet nobly intel- 
lectual features, and clear, bright, seri- 
ous gaze, and to imagine it lit up with 
one of its frequent sparkles of mirth ; 
or into that of later years, representing 
her as much like a little benignant old 
fairy god-mother as could be well con- 
ceived, to see how little there could 
have been of unrelentingness in her 
disposition. ‘* The affection they have 
for us,’’ she writes of her poor vil- 
lagers, ‘is a strong engine with which 
to lift them to the love of higher 
things ; and though IT believe others 
work successfully by terror, yet kind- 
ness is the instrument with which God 
has enabled me to work.” 

Those who knew her best, even of 
those who did not share her views, 
were least disposed to judge of her : — 


As if the gentle Hannah’s heart 
Like Alpine rocks were hard. 


In them her religious scruples excited 
a mingling of amusement and respect. 





i** Nine, you are a Sunday woman,” 
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said Garrick to her once, Nine being 
his playful, muse-suggestive name for 
her; “‘you may go into your own 
room, and I will call you when the 
music is over.’?’ And Lord Orford, 
who would rally her on what he called 
the ‘‘ill-natured strictness’? of her 
tracts, and address her as his “dear 
Saint Hannah,” cried out once in ill- 
ness, “*I wish I had not scolded poor 
Hannah More for being so religious. I 
hope she forgives me.’’? The same re- 
morseful nobleman, presenting her with 
a superbly bound copy of *‘ the Book,”’ 
which he knew, ran his inscription, to 
be “the dearest object of her study,” 
added the testimony which, coming 
from him, was a most striking and 
noble one, ‘‘ and by which, to the great 
comfort and relief of numberless af- 
flicted and distressed individuals she 
has profited beyond any person with 
whom he is acquainted.” 

Being human, she had of course her 
failings, faulis, and fads, some of which 
were no doubt peculiarly provoking, 
especially to those of vaguer beliefs 
and laxer principles than her own. 
But even those who condemned the 
strictness of her morals regarded her 
as the practiser no less than the cham- 
pion ‘fof all goodness,’? while her 
more immediate friends were as en- 
thusiastic in their expressions of love 
as of veneration. 

It has been remarked that one’s char- 
acter can better be gauged from the 





letters one receives than even from the 
letters one writes. Putting aside all 
those effusions of half-extravagant | 
eulogy, the inditers of which thought | 
at least as much of the elegant turn | 
they could impart to a compliment as 
of its appropriateness to its object — for 
Hannah More lived for a great part in 
a mutual admiration society — enough 
remains to prove that she had more 
words of genuine affection and confi-| 
dence addressed to her than falls to the 
lot of many. ‘‘ Were I not a servant, 
who has neither right nor reason to 
wish for himself, yet has the noblest | 





wish he is capable of forming gratified, 


. . - would wish to live near your 
hermitage” (that hermitage which a 
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man of such opposite calibre as Horace 
Walpole was fain to claim, from its 
name of Cowslip Green, as cousin to 
Strawberry Hill), ‘‘ that I might some- 
times have the pleasure of conversing 
with you,’’ wrote to her John New- 
ton, in whose affections she occupied 
an equal place with Cowper. Else- 
where he volunteers the testimony 
which seems effectually to quash the 
charge of pharisaism: ‘‘ when I think 
of your turn of mind, what you give 
up, and to what hardships and fatigues, 
not to say dangers, you expose yourself 
for the instruction of the ignorant and 
the relief of the wretched ; and espe- 
cially knowing, as surely I do know, 
that the Lord whom you serve has 
given you the grace of humility, so 
that far from valuing yourself upon 
your exertions, you can sit down at his 
feet ashamed and sorry that you can do 
no more.”? To which might be added 
the forcible witness of John Foster: 
“Tf I ever saw the spirit of the Re- 
deemer and his religion realized, it is 
in her conversation and character ;”’ 
of Sydney Smith’s warm tribute to her 
‘‘real piety ;’’ of Coleridge, and a host 
of others. 

Nothing in the assumption of reli- 
gion is so repellent to some as the dis- 
dain of human affections, which certain 
of its votaries affect ; that spirit which 
prompted a noted saint in his death- 
hour to repel his wife’s anxiously ex- 
pressed prospect of reunion, with the 
answer that he would be so engrossed 
in the contemplation of divine excel- 
lence, it would be long before he would 
have a thought to spare for her. Han- 
nah More not only formed one with 
her four sisters in as perfect a bond 
of sisterly union as has ever existed, a 
union which, though longer and hap- 
pier than that of the Bronté sister- 
hood, resembles that in its closeness of 
affection, its community of interests 
and intellectual tastes, but her heart 
was open as day to the demands of 
friendship. It was to her that those 
bereaved seemed naturally to turn for 
sympathy and comfort. She it was to 
whom old John Newton poured out 
his pent-up grief at the death of his 
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“« dearest,” and his exquisite reminis- 
cences of her love, in one of the most 
beautiful and touching epistles that 
have ever been penned. It was she 
whom he made the repository of his 
hopes and yearnings to meet her in a 
better world, which, “ next to the truths 
and promises of the Gospel,’’ consti- 
tuted, he said, the chief cordial and 
support of his spirit. While her own 
dying words, within a few months of 
eighty-nine, were no ecstatic utterance 
of saintly raptures, but the homely, 
human cry of sisterly affection, brought 
face to face amid death’s shadows with 
the familiar countenance of its dearest 
earthly loved one: “Patty! Joy!” 
And, as in the case of Goldsmith, 
among those who attended her to the 
grave were multitudes of the poor and 
forlorn, who felt they had lost in her a 
true friend, one who had been ever 
ready to sympathize with them in their 
griefs and relieve their wretchedness, 
to the very utmost of, and even beyond 
her power. 

In her lifetime Hannah 
said to be 


More was 


Open to all, by all reputed good, 
And often praised when little understood. 


As often now is she sneered at by those 
who, could they have known her per- 
sonally, might have been amongst her 
warmest friends. 

Macaulay, the friendship between 
whom, in his precocious infancy, and 
the child-loving old mistress of Barley- 
wood forms one of the prettiest epi- 
sodes in literature, pleaded his genuine 
affection for Hannah More as his rea- 
son for refusing to review her works. 
But even amongst those despised 
works, one who had never looked 
through them might be surprised, with 
Leigh Hunt, at the many passages of 
generous feeling, the occasional beau- 
ties of expression they contain. Her 
stories (to say nothing of her dramas, 
sacred and secular), have in their day 
been a mine of delight to others be- 
sides the class for whom they were 
originally provided. Few children 
even of the present day could read 
without interest her tales of ‘ Giles 
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the Poacher, and Tawny Rachel his 
Wife ;”’ of ‘* The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain,’”’ of which Wilberforce said that 
he would rather present himself before 
Heaven with it in his hand than with 
‘** Peveril of the Peak ”’ (a curious asso- 
ciation of works, it might be thought) ; 
of ‘** Betty the Orange-Girl,’’ and ** The 
Two Wealthy Farmers.’’ Several of 
our household words are due to her, 
including the famous couplet, in its 
fine satiric flavor worthy of Pope — 


In men you still this blunder find, 
All think their little set mankind ; 


the feeling saying that 
Who have most to love have most to lose, 


and the dictum—of kin to Charles 
zam)’s quaintly expressed predilection 
for fools — 


The world’s wise man is more than half a 
knave. 


It is she who sums up the praise of 
charity in the touching lines so often 
quoted, and which can never be quoted 
too often — 


Since trifles make the sum of human things, 

And half our misery from our foibles 
springs ; 

Since life’s best joys consist in peace and 
ease, 

And though but few can serve, yet all may 
please ; 

O let th’ ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A small unkindness is a great offence. 

To spread large bounties though we wish 
in vain, 

Yet all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 


To have written lines like these, to 
have helped to introduce, as she un- 
doubtedly did, a purer, more benevo- 
lent tone into society, and to have 
rescued a large district from depths of 
ignorance, shiftlessness and misery 
worthy of darkest Africa, might have 
availed to atone for her errors of 
merely doctrinal severity. For the 
failings of a Nell Gwynn, a Lady Ham- 
ilton, or a Guiccioli, scarcely enough 
can one find to say in extenuation. 
One deed of kindness or proof of kindly 
feeling avails to cover all their offences. 
For the sin of saintliness, even when 
‘accompanied by evidences of the sin- 
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cerest human charity, there is no for- 
giveness. So great is the revulsion 
from goody-goodyism that goodness 
itself is like to be included in its evil 
fame, till some are actually afraid of 
being taken for virtuous, lest they 
should come under the reproach of 
pharisaism. It is the Publican now- 
adays who assumes the self-righteous 
réle in returning thanks to God, or 
rather in taking credit to himself, that 
he is not as some other men are, even 
as this Pharisee—though it be such a 
poor little Pharisee as this, who strove 
so hard to do her duty, and considered 
herself a sinner all the same. 


From The National Review. 

THE SERVICE OF A VILLAGE KNIGHT. 
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*“ Britu! Bill Cass, yur er block- 
head.” 

The Bill thus politely addressed 
turned his head slowly. 

“ Bill.Cass! If yur don’t coom ’ere 
Pll mak yur.” 

And on that Bill thought it wiser to 
go without any making. 

** Weel?” he said. 

*¢ Look yur ’ere.”’ 

‘¢ Gearing ain’t moine.”’ 

‘* Black mere ain’t yur’n, I s’pose,”’ 
retorted foreman Smith, with fine 
irony. 

“She be,” answered Bill, whose in- 
tellectual faculties did not carry him as 
far as sarcasm. 

‘*She be, be she ? Weel, it’s hur as 
has gotten loose, and it’s hur as has 
trampled on t’ gearing, and it’s yur, 
yur I says, as didn’t tie hur oop reight. 
There noo !” 

Smith passed his mighty arm over 
his moist brow and stared down at 
the culprit, a pleasant expression of 
satisfaction at having brought the 
accusation so adroitly home on_ his 
weather-tanned face. 

Bill shifted from one leg to the other. 
“Oah!’’ he said, and then he shifted 
back again; but beyond that he held 
his peace. 

*“*Ts’t dumb, yur numb scuttle?” 





Smith enquired after he had time to 
get over his righteous satisfaction. . 

**T ain’t got nowt t’ say.” 

“Thee haven’t! Then I’as Thee 
pays five bob out o’ thee wages fur 
that un.” 

‘¢ Noa, noa!” 

‘* Aye, that’s wakened thee oop, thee 
unmannered ’un, has it? Weel, thee 
pays.” 

Bill opened his mouth to protest 
anew, but shut it again with a snap ; 
while Smith, having said his say, 
walked off. 

Gradually it dawned upon Bill that 
gearing left there was likely to be 
“trampled” on again ; and that might 
mean another five shillings. ‘* Five 
bob,”’ he muttered to himself. 

It seemed to him that if ever a horse 
did get loose, it was his horse ; that 
if ever a cart shaft broke, it was his 
cart; that if ever anything went 
wrong with the gearing, it was his 
gearing. He did not tell himself that 
the world was against him, not being 
educated up to cheap epigrams, but he 
felt it all the same. 

The twilight was falling over the 
earth as, having restored the grating to 
its place and seen to the fastening of 
the black mare, he turned out of the 
stable. He thought he would just go 
as far as the brow of the hill. But he 
went to the house first and brought out 
an old cocoa-tin, which he carefully put 
into his pocket. He walked to the 
brow of the hill, otherwise High Top, 
inost evenings, partly for reasons con- 
nected with this cocoa-tin and partly 
—but this, again, he did not put into 
words — because he liked to watch the 
sun sink to rest. 

He walked along, each step rolling to 
about a quarter of the circle, a straw in 
his mouth, which he diligently sucked. 
When he gained the top of the hill, he 
threw himself on to the grass. His 
eyes wandered around. There was the 
sun going to hide itself in the far west. 

‘“‘Schoolmaster says ’e’s fast,’’ he 
muttered. He thought, for an intelli- 
gent man, the schoolmaster must talk 
great rubbish. 

It was very peaceful. Bill took off 
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his round hat and laid it over his face, 
which is the proper thing to do when a 
farm boy would sleep in the open air; 
and then the remembrance of the 
golden, changing sky got the better of 
him, and he determined to set custom 
at naught for once. 

He took it off and lay looking up- 
wards into the glorious sky. 

‘¢ Five bob, five bob,’’ he muttered. 
That five shillings was on his mind. 
‘“*Old woman,” he went on aloud, 
‘¢ will thee 0’ me be t’ worse off be five 
bob ?”? His meditations went no fur- 
ther. He knew. He lay still a little 
longer, and then, when the gold and 
crimson and opal had faded and the 
soft grey gloom was falling over the 
hill, he cautiously raised himself. He 
sought for the straw and put it back 
into his mouth. (No self-respecting 
farm boy walks abroad without a straw 
in his mouth.) After that he looked 
around, and when he was quite certain 
that no one was within sight, he rolled 
along a step or two, then stopped be- 
fore a big stone, which he raised. It 
covered a hole, straw-lined and snug. 

“Jimmy! hist, Jimmy! come on, 
old chap.’”’ The straw rustled a little, 
a head appeared, then the curious, 
prickly body. 

“That’s right, lad,’ said Bill, ad- 
dressing it as though it were a human 
being. He fumbled in his pocket and 
brought out a crust, which he laid on 
the straw and sought about a little 
until he found an old saucer. 

The hedgehog had evidently no in- 
tention of trying to escape. Its little, 
round eyes seemed to glisten as though 
it knew what was in store forit. Bill 
next produced the cocoa-tin and poured 
the milk from it into the saucer. The 
hedgehog evidently regarded that as 
his lawful due. 

‘““Thee and me _ goes shags with 
*lowance, lad,’’? remarked Bill, as he 
watched the creature’s performance 
with great delight. 

The evening breeze swept up the 
valley, over to the hilltop, and beneath 
its chill touch Bill shivered. 

‘“‘T maun’t lie out, mun I, lad, afore 
I come fur thee another time,” he said. 
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He took the hedgehog into his arms, 
quite regardless of its spikes, and sat 
still looking into space, seeing nothing, 
feeling very little perhaps, but some- 
how comforted by that most unlikely 
comforter. The wind blew keener and 
keener. Bill felt how very cold it was. 
** Thee mun go to bed, lad,’ he mut- 
tered. He raised his head again, and 
seeing the coast clear, carefully put the 
hedgehog back and set off homewards. 
Now Bill Cass’s life in that square- 
built old farmhouse, with its great 
kitchen and its bright fire, was not ex- 
actly a pleasant one. Bill had offended 
by ignorance, not by intention, against 
the farm-kitchen etiquette. Now the 
etiquette which surrounds her Majesty 
may be set aside at times, that of the 


farm-kitchen — never. Therefore Bill 
was an outcast, a pariah. 
Neither Smith, the foreman, nor 


Long Tom, the wagoner, used such fine 
words to describe him, but they meant 
it all the same ; they only called him a 
** daft head,” and Smith further added 
that he was as “ numb as a scuttle and 
as stupid as a newt.”’ 

It came about principally in the be- 
ginning, thus— Bill had once, on a 
very cold day, when his hands were 
stiff with holding the plough and his 
face half flayed by the icy wind, stepped 
into the kitchen before the wagoner, 
That irate worthy found him holding 
his hands to the blaze. 

*¢ Take that, yur unmannered lump,”’ 
he said, and a well-planted blow had 
doubled the boy up in a corner. Bill 
picked himself up and said nothing. 
There was nothing to be got by com- 
plaining. His slow senses were quick 
enough to tell him that, besides, to 
whom was he to complain? Smith, 
who had retired to the sanctity of his 
private apartments, would have said 
“‘served yur reight.’’ So he ate his 
supper without a word; but he was a 
marked man from that day. Every 
man’s hand, and the women’s too, for 
that matter, was against him. 

After that he added offence to of- 
fence. He omitted to cross his knife 
and fork at the established right angle ; 
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he even so far forgot himself as to 
place his plum-duff on the same side 
of his plate as the meat had been, 
instead of turning it over. Such trifles 
as these—but who can cast the first 
stone where trifles are concerned — 
sealed his fate. He was avoided, 
thumped, and kicked. The sunset and 
Jimmy were his only friends. 


It was on Tuesday evening that he 
got into trouble over the evil-doings of 
the old black mare ; after that, things 
went on pretty well—that is to say, 
with hard work and hard words, but 
with no particular backslidings until 
Sunday, when Bill broke the unwritten 
code once more. He left his knife and 
fork anyhow on his plate, and the 
pound of flesh was, as usual, exacted 
to the uttermost. 

‘*T should er thought on,” he re- 
flected ruefully ; ‘‘ it’s a deal o’ bleth- 
erin’ about nou’t, but I should er 
thought on. Thinkin’ on’s that mighty 
hard.” 

That was just it; ‘thinkin’ on” did 
not come easily to him. Not that he 
was deficient in the actual power, but if 
you try to open a door with a rusty 
key, the key turns slowly and with diffi- 
culty; so it was with Bill’s mental 
operations. His ‘* schooling,”’ the little 
that he ever possessed, slipped from 
him like an outer garment the moment | 
he passed beyond the schoolhouse door, 
and the routine of a ploughboy’s life is 
one in which there is great scope for 
economizing brain-power should its 
owner be so minded. 

He got up; his great nailed boots 
grated over the stone floor, but no one 
as much as turned a head. When 
Long Tom moved every eye followed 
him. He looked over to where that 
sinewy young giant was displaying his | 
muscle to his admirers. Bill felt some- | 
thing rise in his throat. ‘It wur only 
that blamed cold,” of course. He 
rolled, with his circle-describing walk, 
out through the open door and on 
towards his favorite seat; but first he 
went to fetch Jimmy. The touch of 
that little soft nose somehow comforted 





him, for his heart was heavy. He 
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knew, in his dim, confused way, that 
there was no corner for him, and he 
would have liked one. He would like, 
too, to have felt a friendly hand on his 
shoulder, to have heard a kind word 
now and again. Not that he would 
have owned to it; he was a man now, 
and men, he had an idea, put away 
such things. But this was his first 
‘* nlacing,’’ and he was the only son of 
his mother, who was a widow, and she 
had brought him up “ soft.” 

He chose a dry place and lay down, 
while the hedgehog crept close beside 
him and curled itself up into a prickly 
ball. 

** They’ll cut this week,”’ he thought, 
as he looked over the adjoining hill 
and watched the golden grain waving 
in the sunlight. ‘*‘ Happen it won’t be 
soa bad,’ he went on, and he was 
thinking of the road which ran, a mere 
streak, up the hillside, and of all the 
opportunities it presented, with its 
steep bank on one hand and the sudden 
descent on the other, for turning over 
a loaded wagon. Wold wagons, you 
know, have marvellous facilities for 
turning over at the best of times, with- 
out the extra inducement of a bad road. 

He found presently that meeting 
trouble half-way was an unwise pro- 
ceeding. So he turned his eyes from 
the cornfield to where the chimneys of 
the Great House could be seen, half 
hidden behind the fir plantation. <A 
bee droned past, Jimmy remained 
curled up, and Sunday afternoon was 
always a drowsy time. 

** Are you asleep, man ?” 

He looked up slowly, then slowly 
rose to his feet. 

The child surveyed him for a mo- 
ment, and he, all uncultured as he was, 
did what many a more educated man 
might have neglected to do, he stood 
bareheaded. It was his involuntary 
homage to the beautiful. The deep 
blue eyes, the mass of golden hair, the 
rose-linted cheeks, the soft, curling 
lips, were like nothing that he had ever 
seen before. Even the smaller details, 


.the dainty frock, the sash that matched 


the eyes, did not escape him. He 
stood quite still, staring with all his 
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Jimmy was at his feet un- 


might. 
heeded ; it was the first time for months 


that he had forgotten him. The child 
saw him. 

** What’s that ?” 

‘* Maybe it ’ull harm yur, miss,’’ he 
said, as she laid her tiny hand on the 
creature. She drew it sharply back. 

*¢ Daisy does not like that,” she said, 
and the tears stood in the great blue 
eyes. 

“Sitha! sitha! Miss, don’t yur tak’ 
on ; prickly ’odgson knewed no better. 
It’s —it’s natural like,’’ he made, for 
him, great haste to explain. 

“What do you call it?” Daisy 
asked, as the blue eyes grew clear 


again. 

> 

“Jimmy, miss. Jimmy, coom, Jim- 
my!’? The creature opened out, 


Daisy gave a cry of delight. 

‘““What’s that? Let me see that. 
Can it eat?’ Bill fumbled in his 
pocket and brought out a very dirty 
crust of bread ; he crumbled a crumb 
or two. 

‘* Prickly eat!’? She danced with 
delight. But steep hillsides are dan- 
gerous places to dance upon. She 
made a little slip. Bill put out his 
hand to prevent her falling and guided 
her back to safety again. When he 
removed his hand he was shocked to 
find dirty finger marks on the muslin 
trock. He would never have thought 
that his hand was so large or so dirty. 
Daisy saw them too. 

‘“‘You never washed your hands be- 
fore lunchy,”’ she said, striving to imi- 
tate her nurse’s most judicial accent. 

“Noa, miss,’ he confessed help- 
lessly. 

“You must, you know, because all 


ladies do; nursey says so. But you 
wre not a lady though.’? She paused, 
much perplexed. The problem of 


what to do under those circumstances 
was too much for her. Womanlike, 
she changed her ground. 

“To you go to church ?” 

Bill shook his head mournfully. He 
was becoming more and more con- 
vinced that he never did anything 
which he ought to do. 

“Don’t you? Oh, daddy is going 
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to take Daisy to-night. You come too. 
All the little angels will want you. Do 
you know,” sinking her sweet voice 
into a whisper, ‘‘I saw one little an- 
gel’s wing come right out, such a long 
way’?’—she opened her little arms 
widely to illustrate her meaning. “TI 
know it did because it came past daddy. 
I saw it all red on daddy’s book, and 
the sun shined. Do angels like lots of 
sunshine, Mr. Man ?”’ 

This was entirely beyond Bill. For- 
tunately for him, however, circum- 
stances prevented the question being 
pressed home to him, as it assuredly 
otherwise would have been. Daisy’s 
nurse came slowly up the path, for the 
afternoon was very warm. Bill drew 
back awkwardly ; he expected a sharp 
word or two for his presumption in 
talking to ‘*’er little lady.” 

‘*Nursey! nursey! look 
Man’s prickly ! ”’ 

The boy came nearer, something in 
the woman’s face gave him encourage- 
ment. 

‘Ts that yours ?”’ she asked. 

‘Aye, mum.” He tugged his fore- 
lock. 

There was a little more conversation 
about the hedgehog, in which Bill, to 
his amazement. found himself enlarg- 
ing on the creature’s wonderful intelli- 
gence, with Daisy for an admiring 
chorus, and then —— 

‘“‘We must go now,” said the nurse. 
‘* Daisy,” turning to the child, “ your 
tea will be ready.” 

‘Can I see Prickly another day ?” 
she inquired. 

** Why! fur sure!” 

‘*Come,”’ said the nurse, beginning 
to move away ; ‘* and good-day to you,” 
over her shoulder to Bill. 

Daisy hesitated a moment, then she 
slipped her hand into the boy’s. ‘‘ Come 


and see little angels,’ she said coax- 


at Mr. 


ingly. He looked down at the little 
figure. ‘‘ That blamed cold were fair 
blockin’ up his throat again.’’ He had 


to try twice before he could utter a 
word. 

**T can’t to-night, miss. 
waters t’ osses.”’ 

“Oh,” said Daisy, a little droop at 


It’s me as 
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the corner of her mouth, “‘oh!’’ She 
looked the very picture of disappoint- 
ment. Bill felt that this was more 
than he could endure. A bright idea 
struck him. 

**Sitha ! miss. 
Sunder atter.”’ 

“Next Sunday,” translated Daisy. 
He nodded his head. 

*¢ And Daisy will come to see Prickly, 
too.”’ 

‘¢ Fur sure.” 

**Come,”’ called nurse from half-way 
down the hill. And Daisy went, with 
no undue haste, however, and, it must 
be confessed, with a pout on her rosy 
little lips. She was by no means an 
ideal child, there was nothing either 
seraphic or consumptive about her ; 
they always appear to go together 
somehow. She was just a sweet, ordi- 
nary little maiden, quite capable of be- 
ing very naughty, but with a tender 
heart, and with many of those quaint 
conceits in it that every child indulges 
in, much more frequently than their 
elders suspect. Bill watched her, such 
a dainty little fairy, until she was quite 
hidden among the dark pine-trees. 
“Thee and me ’as seen summat,’’ he 
said, addressing the hedgehog, which 


Happen I mun come 


he carefully put back into its hole be- | 


fore setting out homewards. 
The long straw still lay on the grass ; 
he had forgotten it. 


Il. 

BILu fairly counted the days. Not 
that his excitement had any marked 
outward form, but in the grey morn- 
ings, and when his cough kept him 
awake at night, he would suddenly re- 
member that it was a day nearer Sun- 
day. 

Bui at last, when the eventful morn- 
ing came, it broke damp, wet, and 
misty. The great hills looked cold and 
uninviting, the rain trickled off the 
stable roof, little pools of water were 


collecting in every hollow, the white | 


road was one gummy mass of lime- 
mud. 

“It’s none likely she’ll coom,’’ he 
reflected ruefully. He went and sat 
down on one side of the empty hearth, 
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the cold chilled him terribly and he 


‘coughed almost incessantly, but he 
thought of Daisy the whole time. 


Somehow — ‘he didn’t rightly under- 
stand how, it war none so hard to think 
| on ’er.”’ 

| Presently the bell clanged for dinner. 
The good, substantial Sunday dinner, 
|** fil for a king”? in his opinion once, 
but to-day he had no heart for it. He 
|pushed his plate away, but no one 
heeded him. Long Tom was wearing 
a new waistcoat and it required a great 
deal of discussing. Bill remembered 
that his mother had packed up his 
| father’s for him. 

| ‘Tt war a sight finer than that un,” 
jhe thought, and out of the thought 
‘came a resolution. He could hardly 
|restrain his impatience until the meal 


|was over, then he went up-stairs 
into the great sleeping-room. The 
rain had ceased and the sun shone 


in brightly at the window. ‘* Happen 
she’ll come atter all.’’? he muttered. 
He knelt down and pulled from under 
the bed a small, black, much-becorded 
/wooden box. The knots took some 
time to unfasten, but at last he could 
‘open the lid. On the top lay his Sun- 
day clothes. He had never had the 
heart to put them on since he came ; a 
clean overall was quite good enough 
up till now. He took them out and 
smoothed away the creases with great 
care ; that finished, he returned to the 
box again. It was there, the precious 
| worked waistcoat, wrapped in an old 
| hewspaper. 

Bill eyed it with mingled pride and 
tenderness. ‘Eh! old woman, it’s er 
|sight of er long day sin’ yur worked 
‘this un,” he thought, with his curious, 
simple pathos. It had been his moth- 
ler’s wedding gift to ** her man.”’ 

| He took off his overall and carefully 
/put on the waistcoat, then he attired 
‘himself in the Sunday coat, pushed 
back the box, and — 

A great difficulty presented itself. 
| Could he get out of the house without 
\being seen. He had no mind to endure 
| the ‘‘ chaff’? of his ‘‘ mates.’? He sat 
on the edge of the bed and laid his 
plan. This necessarily was a work of 
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time, since it was only where Daisy 
was concerned that his ideas flowed 
fast. At last he got up, closed the door 
carefully, slipped off his great boots, 
and stole noiselessly down-stairs. Was 
the men’s kitchen empty ? He cau- 
tiously put his head around the door 
and looked in, and as cautiously drew it 
back again. 

No! Long Tom was there, three 
parts asleep in the great oak chair. 
He might slink past unnoticed ; he 
would try, at any rate. 

He came from beneath the shadow 
of the door and proceeded, as gently 
as he could, to cross the sanded floor. 
He had almost succeeded when a vio- 
lent cough betrayed him. Long Tom, 
who was perhaps not as much asleep as 
he seemed to be, sprang up. Bill made 
a dart for the yard, but Tom was too 
quick for him. 

“Come ’ere,’’ he roared, as he seized 
the tail of the Sunday coat, and for 
reasons connected with that coat, Bill 
thought it safer to comply. Long Tom 
planted his hand firmly into the col- 
lar; his bony knuckles emphasizing on 
Bill’s neck what he might expect if he 


struggled. Next he slowly turned him 
round and surveyed him at arm’s 
length. 


“ Eh!” he chuckled, ‘ an’ where be 
thee goin’? There baint er lass daft 
enow’ to speer on thee.” 

‘* Let be, let be,’’ Bill implored. 

“¢ An’ yer foine waiskit ! ”’ 

Tom, having completed his survey, 
paused as though doubtful what should 
come next. 

“'T’ oss pond,” he grunted. 

Bill was silent, but his knees shook 
under him. The horsepond, and he in 
his best Sunday coat and the priceless 
waistcoat, too ! 

‘“‘ Eh, t? oss pond,’’ repeated Tom, 
with a playful squeeze from his 
knuckles. Bill knew, all too well, that 
to protest would rather hasten than de- 
lay the catastrophe. His cough, how- 
ever, came to the rescue; he was 
seized with such a violent fit that Tom 
let go his hold and stood watching him, 
a great pity growing in his eyes as he 
saw the lad stagger to the nearest form. 
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He must have heard him cough many 
a time before — not in the night cer- 
tainly, as it would require something a 
great deal more noisy than a cough to 
awake him then—but it had never 
come directly under his notice until 
now. He saw, tov, how thin the boy 
was getting, he saw the painful heav- 


ing of the chest, the gasping for 
breath. The paroxysm ceased after a 


while, but Bill sat still to recover his 
breath. 

**Get out o’ this, will yur, or t’ oss 
pond it ’ull be,’? Tom roared, all the 
more roughly because he knew that it 
would require as much to make him 
carry out his threat now as it would 
have required little before. 

Bill slowly rose. ‘* I’m er bit mazed 
like,’’ he muttered and carried his hand 
to his eyes. 

“Off wi’ yur, dost yur ’ear,’’ an- 
swered Tom ; but he sought about for 
one of the boots that had gone astray 
during the heat of the conversation — 
‘“dost yur think yur can ’ave all t’ 
kitchen for yur duds ?”’ he added, as 
he picked it up. 

Bill put on his boots and went into 
the yard. The sun was shining out 
brightly now, the freshly moistened 
earth gave forth its sweet scent, the 
birds twittered and sang. 

He made his way to his accustomed 
resting-place, having previously fetched 
Jimmy, and, as it was too wet —this 
out of regard to his Sunday clothes — 
to sit down, he selected a gate looking 
over to the pine wood, and stood pa- 
tiently leaning against it. Once or 
twice he thought he saw a gleam of 
white moving between the dark trees. 

‘*1’m afeared, I’m afeared she won’t 
coom,” he thought, as the time went 
by. ‘* An there’s church.” 

He thought, too, of his tea, but re- 
membering Long Tom, and remember- 
ing also that there was the gauntlet to 
be run in the shape of three more lads, 
he decided to remain where he was. 

“Tt’s er pily,’’ he told himself, for 
Sunday tea, the one day in the week 
when they did have tea to the meal so 
called, “‘allers minded ’im of t’ old 
woman,’’ besides a cough seemed to 
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require a great deal of fvod, and he 
had hardly eaten any dinner. All the 
same, he did not move until the tinkle 
of the little bell rang out across the 
valley over to him. Then he got up 
and made his way, in a very shame- 
faced fashion, down to the old church, 
and, in a still more shamefaced fash- 
ion, into a seat where he could see the 
glitter of Daisy’s golden hair. That 
young woman was on the watch for 
him, and, regardless of the proprieties, 
which ordained that the occupants of 
the Great House pew should remain in 
that pew until the less important wor- 
shippers had passed through the door, 
no sooner had the harmonium given 
out the closing notes of the final hymn 
than she slipped from her seat and 
trotted down the aisle. 

‘*Mr. Man,” she lisped, coming up 
to him as he prepared to slink out of 
church, overcome by shyness now that 
the moment he had so longed for was 
at hand, “it rained dreffle. I'll come 
next Sunday ; you bring Prickly.” 

He could only twirl his hat. A tall 
form came up behind Daisy. ‘ The 
kurnel ’im sen,” thought Bill, who 
wished the earth would open and swal- 
low him. 

** Daddy, here’s Mr. Man, who has 
Prickly,’? Daisy explained. Bill pulled 
his forelock. 

‘¢ My little girl was very pleased with 
your — er — Prickly.”” Colonel Mazon 
was not quite certain what a “ prickly ”’ 
might mean. 

* Er ’odgson, sur. Some folks do 
call ’em ’edgehogs, I’ve ’eard tell,’ 
answered Bill, seeing the perplexity, 
and encouraged by the courteous man- 
ner to give this explanation. 

“Oh! Colonel Mazon repressed a 
smile with difficulty. ‘‘ And good- 
night,’ he added, as soon as Daisy 
could be induced to accompany him. 
Bill tugged more energetically than 
ever at his forelock. A sort of satisfac- 
tion broke in upon him. ‘ The kurnel 


spoke oop to him as was that fond.”’ 
The idea fixed itself slowly into his 
brain ; he seemed, though he was quite 
unaware of the fact, to be obliged to 
look at it by the light from Daisy’s 
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blue eyes. ‘Fur sure, fur sure,’’ he 
repeated in wonderment, as he set off 
homewards; and then, as he was 
brought to a standstill once again by it, 
‘* Eh !. how er cough do rend un.” 


From that day matters began to 
mend with him. Long Tom took him 
under his protection ; not in so many 
words, but in deeds, which happened 
to be the more effective plan, and as 
Long Tom was a man whose example 
was to be followed, he found himself 
reproved, when occasion demanded, in 
exceedingly vigorous terms it is true, 
but no longer kicked and cuffed. 

But the cough, unfortunately, did not 
mend. The harvest work was terribly 
trying, too, although the wagons re- 
mained at their proper angle. They 
were such long days out amid the 
golden corn, and forking was heavy 
work. But there was always “ Sun- 
der,” so Bill reminded himself when 
the cough was unusually worrying, and 
with Sunday came the dressing himself 
in his best and a possible visit from 
Daisy, who was very faithful to 
‘+ Prickly ’’? and his master. 

It was in connection with these Sun- 
day garments that Long Tom set the 
seal on their friendship. Bill, after 
much splashing at the yard pump, had 
proceeded up-stairs, and was just tak- 
ing the precious *‘ waiskit’’ from its 
newspaper when Long Tom appeared. 
** Aye get thee sen foine,’’ he grunted. 
He would have liked to enquire a little 
further into the motive of this elabo- 
rate toilet, but a delicacy, that innate, 
self-respecting delicacy of the country 
folk, forbid his cross-examining in 
friendship where he would not have 
hesitated to demand full particulars a 
week or two ago. Bill went steadily 
on. Long Tom was no longer a per- 
son to be avoided, but the cough inter- 
fered. 

‘**Yur mun go t’ mother Brown fur 
that,’ Tom advised, “she giv’d me 
some stuff fur my hand when it war 
’urt. Happen there’s some on_ it 
spared.” 

He dived under his bed and brought 
out another becorded black box, but 
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larger than Bill’s and studded with 
brass-headed nails. This, after some 
little difficulty he opened, and at length 
produced a half-filled medicine bottle. 

“There,” he said, ‘put some uf 
that in yur in’ards, yur.”” He rubbed 
his hand over his head a time or two as 
the difficulties of the case presented 
themselves to his mind. ‘* Can’t rub it 
on there ; but cough comes from there. 
Pour it down lad, happen it ’ull rub it 
sen on.”’ 

Bill received the advice gratefully, 
and was not troubled with any scruples 
about complying. Meanwhile, Tom 
was still turning over the contents of 
his box. ‘* There,” he said, after much 
searching, ‘‘ there !” 

He held a little paper packet in his 
hand; he opened it as carefully as 
his clumsy fingers would permit, and 
looked critically at the contents. They 
were two peacock’s feathers cut so 
short that little besides the eyes re- 
mained. He held them both up, one 
after the other, then returned one to 
the paper. 

“?Ere you,’ he called in an extra 
gruff voice, ‘‘come ’ere, dafty, and 
bring yur ’at.’? Bill, wondering a 
little, complied. ‘*’Ere’s a peaksey’s 
feather fur yur; if yur mun be foine, 
yur mun,” he said, as he carefully 
fastened it into the hat-band. 

That afternoon Bill went out feeling 
that he could dono more. His costume 
was complete. 

For what a diamond stud, in the 
centre of an expanse of white shirt- 
front is to the city clerk, the peaksey’s 
feather in his hat is to the ploughboy. 


III. 

AFTER that Sunday, however, when 
Daisy once more feasted her blue eyes 
on Jimmy, the weather distinguished 
itself as our English weather will. It 
poured with rain day in and day out, 
and when it did not pour, heavy clouds 
hung close to the hilltops; the corn 
bent its dripping ears and the water 
oozed out of the earth at every step. 
Moreover, this weather meant a plenti- 
ful supply of wettings for Bill ; and the 
** stuff’? evidently declined to rub itself 
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on, since his cough grew steadily worse 
and worse. 

He was troubled in his mind, too. 
Daisy had said on that last never-to-be- 
forgotten Sunday, ‘“ Daisy wants a 
Prickly.”” She wanted one, did she ? 
He turned it over in that slow-moving 
fashion of his, and presently came to 
the conclusion that he must find her 
one. They were to be found every 
now and then on the hillsides, or else 
—he did not like the idea at all, but 
there appeared to him to be no other 
way —or else she must have Jimmy. 

“Tt ’uld be that lonesome,” he 
owned ; ‘** but there, there ! ”’ 

The old black mare required a great 
deal of grooming that night. 

It was on account of this resolution 
that Bill spent most of his leisure on 
the bleak, often damp hillsides, which 
is not the best treatment for a cough. 
But success did not reward him. He 
began to be certain that Jimmy would 
have to go. Every time he dragged 
himself back — there was so sadly 
little of the hearty roll left —he told 
himself that he would look no more, 
and every evening, after sharing his 
**lowance”’? with Jimmy, it seemed 


that he must try just once again. At 
last matters came to a climax. (How 


the word would have puzzled poor 
Bill.) The second groom told him 
that the family at the Great House. was 
to leave next week for the winter. 
There was no time to be lost then. It 
was Saturday night, and the move was 
to take place on Tuesday. If it rained 
on Sunday —but the consequences of 
such a proceeding on the part of the 
weather were so tremendous that the 
house would not hold him. He walked 
over the field ; yet he decided to leave 
hedgehog-hunting for that night, so he 
finally sat down on the hilltop, his eyes 
resolutely turned away from the stone 
which marked Jimmy’s dwelling. 


He looked over to the sun again. 
“Heaven mun be nigh there,’ he 


thought. Somehow Heaven had come 
into his thoughts pretty often lately. 
“Tt war ’earing such a deal o’ sur- 
muns,” he concluded. He began: to 
cough, and, as experience had taught 
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him that sitting on the damp grass late 
at night usually involved a good deal of 
future coughing, he reluctantly turned 
homewards. 

He was quite certain what he should 
do now. Quite certain; and for ‘er 
young ’un”’ strangely tired. 

Sunday realized his worst fears, it 
poured with rain. Bill spent the time 
alternately coughing and shivering over 
the kitchen fire, until the good-hearted 
farmer’s wife brought him in a great 
mug of black currant tea, which was, 
in her eyes, the sovereign remedy for 
coughs and colds. ‘*Thee mun go t’ 
doctor to-morrow,’ she said, as she 
surveyed him critically. “I'll tell 
Smith. He niver see’d nowt fur his 
sen, niver.”’ 

As it turned out, the good lady’s de- 
cision made things considerably easier 
for Bill. He was willing enough to 
see the doctor ; at least it did not much 
matter either way, but something which 
mattered a great deal might be man- 
aged at the same time. 

“‘T niver,” exclaimed Long Tom, as 
he came in the next afternoon in time 
to see Bill carefully smoothing out his 
‘‘peaksey’s’’ feather, “I niver, thee 
baint be goin’ courtin’ t’ doctor ?” 

Bill said nothing. He could not 
bring himself to impart his secret even 
to Long Tom. 

‘““Go on wi’ yur, an’ good luck wi’ 
yur,”’ that worthy called after him, for 
in ‘Tom’s eyes an interview with the 
doctor seemed about as formidable as 
walking up toa cannon’s mouth. Out- 
side, Bill considered a moment. Should 
he go first to the Great House? It 
took him some time to make up his 
mind, but at length he decided to visit 
the doctor first. 

The soft twilight was falling over the 
earth as Bill slowly made his way, for 
the second time, from the farmyard 
into the valley. He rolled along, over 
the uneven road, into the dark pine 
wood, where the trees whispered softly 
in his ear. He stopped to smell their 
pungent odor; it was all so good to 
him. He looked away to the little 
opening where the masses of lavender 





and red and white flowers raised their 
heads, then at the tender green fern- 
fronds which grew so close to the nar- 
row walk. 

In his own slow, inarticulate fashion, 
he recognized all the beauty around 
him ; a strange sense of nearness — to 
what, he knew not— came over him ; 
but the presence seemed so real that 
he could almost have put out his hand 
to touch it. 

Something stirred in his coat pocket. 
He forgot the trees and the flowers. 
A curious choking rose in his throat. 
He was very tired too, and the doctor 
“ad mauled ’im about that an’ 
thumped ’im about wi’ er thing fur all 
’ world like ’er child’s laking (toy) 
trumpet, an’ ’ad talked er sight o’ big 
talk wi’ neither beginning nor end,” as 
he put it to himself. He felt half in- 
clined to sit down and be at rest, but 
the mysterious movement in his pocket 
decided him. 

He remembered how he was walking 
through the very path where Sunday 
after Sunday he had watched for the 
glimmer of Daisy’s white dress. If 
only she would come that way now! 
He was so tired, he leaned against a 
tree for a moment, but only for a mo- 
ment. It was but a step farther; he 
went on resolutely, and presently 
found himself at the side door of the 
Great House, where he asked for 
Daisy. 

What might have come of this re- 
quest from a ploughboy to a footman is 
uncertain, but Daisy herself heard the 
voice and the uncertainty ended. 

‘“* Daddy,” she cried, “that’s Bill,” 
for she had now learned his name; “I 
know it is!’’ She dragged her father 
to where the lad was standing. 

“ Bill,”’? she said, looking up into his 
face with her great, wide-open, blue 
eyes, ‘why for are you here? Daisy’s 
sleepy ; Daisy is going to say ‘ Our Fa- 
ther.’ ” 

Bill pulled his forelock and looked 
doubtfully at the colonel. 

“Yur see, miss,” he began, and 
stopped, much embarrassed. Again 
the ball moved in his pocket. His 
heart tightened. 
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“Yes,” said Daisy, to encourage 
him. Her father looked on and waited. 
There is a great deal of human nature 
left in human nature after all, only one 
sees it so rarely. Colonel Mazon had 
no mind to put a stop to one of those 
rare displays ; and he knew that a word 
might spoil all. Bill moved first> off 
one leg on to the other, put his hat on 
and as hastily pulled it off again. 

“Yur see, miss,’’ he began again, 
‘“‘yur wants er prickly ’odgson. I’se 
looked times out er reckonin’ on t’ hills 
*cause I thout yur’d like one that war 
to yur sen like ; but I can’t light on 
un, so may be yur’ll put oop wi’ 
Jimmy.”’ 

He carefully brought the spikey ball 
out of his pocket, while a coughing fit 
rendered a longer explanation impos- 
sible. 

“For me?” enquired Daisy, her 
eyes dancing. 

‘Fur sure, fur sure! It’s er lot 
handier that way. °*Odgsons is er sight 
er trouble to lug wi’ yer from one spot 
to’ next.”? He was going to put it 
down, but Daisy laid her little hand on 
his arm. 

‘* No, Bill,’’ she lisped, ‘* Daisy’s got 
Fluffy and Floss and the canary. You 
have only Prickly. Poor Bill.”” She 
pushed his hand from her, and with 
the colonel’s help they settled it so. 

“Look about, my man,’ he said, 
‘¢and if you tind one bring it here and 
my servants shall send it on, but you 
must keep Jimmy for yourself.” 

“Thank yur, sor,’ Bill answered, 
touching his hat, and indeed it was a 
comfort. “I'll keep me eye open. 
Good-night, sor ; good-night, miss.” 

“ Bill, Pll come to see you next 
year,” Daisy put in, “you and 
Prickly.” 

The poor fellow looked at her wist- 
fully. ‘‘ Happen I shan’t be ’ere,”’ he 
said slowly, ‘‘ it ain’t time fur festin’s! 
yet er bit, but may be—but, as I 
said, it ain’t festin’ time this many er 
week.” 


1A “fest” is a small sum, varying from one 
shilling upwards, given to a farm boy when he is 
engaged for service on the farm, as a pledge of the 
engagement, 
46 
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‘““T shan’t forget you,’ said Daisy, 
who did not in the least understand 
this explanation. ‘ Good-night, Bill.” 

‘¢ Go into the kitchen, my man, and 
they will give you some supper,”’ the 
colonel added. Bill moved away. He 
did not want any supper. He would 
just put Jimmy back, and then he 
would go to bed. 

He retraced his steps through the 
pine wood, and then set to work to 
mount the steep hillside. His breath 
came and went in sharp gasps. Sud- 
denly the hill began to dance before 
his eyes. 

“T’se like er sheep wi’ water in 
t’? head,’”’ he thought, as he tried to 
steady himself. ‘* Happens”’ (true to 
his promise) ‘I might light on er 
*odgson to-night.”’ 

He sat down, he thought to look for 
a hedgehog. Daisy’s young face and 
his mother’s wrinkled old one kept 
coming and going before his eyes, 
mixed up in a hopeless confusion. He 
thought he was telling the “old wom- 
an’? of this beautiful child-fairy, or 
was he telling her that he had found a 
hedgehog ? He put out his hand to 
take this hedgehog, it seemed close be- 
side him, and then everything grew 
dark. “I mun tak’ it to t’ Great 
House in t’ mornin’,’”? he muttered 
feebly. 

He sank at full length on to the 
grass, and there he lay with the cold 
wind moaning over him, and the still 
colder rain wetting him through, star- 
ing up to the sky he loved so well, with 
eyes that saw nothing ; and there they 
found him in the morning. Long Tom 
carried him home tenderly, and as ten- 
derly nursed him, but Bill Cass had 
taken the great ‘ fest,” and there is 
no returning that. 

MARIAN Bower. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
OLD WENLOCK AND ITS FOLKLORE. 
THE old town and borough of Much 
Wenlock, in Shropshire, lies at the foot 
of the Edge and is encircled by hills. 
To the east of the little town rise the 
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stately ruins of St. Milburg’s Church, 
whilst beside them stand the prior’s 
house, still a dwelling-house, in good 
preservation. Medizeval customs and 
traditions have lingered on later than 
in most places, and the names of many 
of the streets savor of the past. There 
is even now a Bull Ring and a Spital 
Street (a corruption of Hospital Street). 
The spital in the days of the abbey was 
an asylum where the poor and _ sick 
could go for a night’s lodging, and also 
served as a shelter for wearied travel- 
lers and pilgrims. Above the vicarage 
rises a green meadow still called the 
Cockpit. Here in old days the whole 
village used to turn out and witness 
the cruel sport that took place there. 

In a fine old stone house which was 
formerly called Ashfield Hall (the town 
house of the Lawleys, and which was 
afterwards turned into an inn, and 
known as the Blue Bridge) some work- 
men who were repairing the house 
found, in 1853, a roll of parchment. 
The house at that time belonged to 
Dr. Brookes. Unfortunately only one 
sheet was saved, as the men destroyed 
the rest, alleging that they were sure 
*“*none of the quality would wish to 
soil theirselves with such old rubbish.” 
The document saved related to the res- 
ignation of the priory of Bermondsey 
by Jobn of Cusancia to Henry, su- 
perior of the priory of Wenlock, and is 
dated 1360. 

Sir Thomas Botelar, the first Protes- 
tant vicar of Much Wenlock, gives a 
charming description of an entertain- 
ment held there, ‘‘ by desire of the 
burgesses of the town, at the house of 
Mr. R. Lawley of the Ash, to my Lord 
Bishop of Worcester, President of the 
Marches of Wales, and Justice Town- 
synde, on their way to Bridgnorth,” in 
1554. Weare told that “the mansion 
was decked in the best manner, and 
that silver plate was placed before 
them, and that they partook of cakes, 
fine wafers, wyne white and claret, and 
sack,’? and that when they rose the 
distinguished guests ‘‘gave great and 
gentle thanks.’? Charles I. dated some 
despatches thence, and tradition says 
slept one night there. 





Wenlock still has its stocks, and for- 
merly had its pillory. The whipping- 
posts and irons ean be seen in the lower 
part of the old market hall. The gal- 
lows was on the Edge top. ‘Scolds ”’ 
and ‘shrews’? as a punishment were 
made to wear a bridle. This was a 
kind of iron helmet which fitted on 
tightly to the mouth and prevented any 
movement of the tongue. There was 
also a cucking or cuckold stool, for 
ducking women of evil life. 

The old folk can many of them re- 
member seeing women wear the bridle, 
men whipped round the town, and 
boys and men punished for minor 
delinquencies by imprisonment in the 
stocks. 

An old friend of mine, Mrs. Swyney, 
said to me, *“* Often have I seen poor 
Judy Cookson walked round the town 
in the shrew’s bridle. ’Er was said to 
be the best abuser in the borough, and 
’er wud go and curse anybody for 
three-ha’pence —that was the fee.” 
Mrs. Swyney’s mother once, moved to 
generous pity at the sight of this bru- 
tal punishment, exclaimed that she 
‘“‘didn’t care how much a woman ’ad 
sinned, no living soul could deserve 
that torture ;”’ for I heard “it pun- 
ished a Christian terrible,’? and once 
during the operation of wearing it, 
‘“‘the poor creature’s face streamed 
with blood, and two teeth fell out in 
removing the bridle.’’ Prisoners were 
whipped from the dungeon below the 
Guildhall to the White Hart Inn, and 
so round the town. After they were 
whipped their stripes were washed with 
salt and water, and they were let go. 
All punishments were inflicted on 
Mondays —market days. Mrs. Swy- 
ney was wont to say, ‘“ Judy used to 
abuse Sir Watkin’s agent something 
terrible, ’im as they called ‘ King Col- 
lins,’ for ’e did what ’e listed and none 
durst say ’im nay. She was a fearsome 
pelrollick, it is true, was Judy, but I 
never knowed as the bridle did ’er any 
good. It makes me swimey-headed,” 
the old lady would add, “ only to think 
of those Mondays, with the relatives all 
cursing and erying, the lads laughing 


and jeering, and the lawyer men look- 
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ing on to see as their law was carried 
out.”’ 

Every intelligent foreigner believes 
that during the last century English- 
men habitually bought and sold their 
wives at Smithfield. A similar case 
took place at Wenlock some sixty years 
ago: Mrs. Swyney has often told me 
the story of how ‘¢a man by the name 
of Yates sold his wife, ‘ Mattie,’ to a 
man called Richards.”” Yates brought 
in ** his missus in a cart, with a halter 
round her neck, from Brocton, and sold 
her for 2s. 6d. When Yates got to the 
market-place ’e turned shy, and tried 
to get out of the business, but Mattie 
mad’ un stick to it. ’Er flipt her apern 
in ’er gude man’s face, and said, ‘ Let 
be, yer rogue. I wull be sold; I wants 
a change.’’’ Contrary to what might 
have been expected, Mattie’s second 
marriage turned out very happily, and 
she and Richards lived for many years 
amicably in the Bull Ring. My old 
friend has often told me that formerly 
‘*they didn’t mess with one baby at a 
time in christening, but took a whole 
family at once.”? ‘I was baptized,” 
she said, ‘with my brothers Absalom 


and Beulah, and my sisters Lizzie and | 


Annmeralda. We was five, and we 
was done by Parson Tinkler. I mind 
me I was right plaized, for I made out 
I had left my sins behind me, and 
mother she ’a gav us suet dumplings 
and sugar with our baked apples.”’ 
Once I asked Mrs. Swyney whether 
she thought the girls of the present 
day better off than the maidens of her 
own time. ‘Nay, madam,’’ was her 
reply, ‘* they get higher wage than ever 
I did, tis true ; but then,” she added 
severely, ‘‘they’re so lifted up with 
pride that there’s mony a one as clems 
her belly to embellish her back. Now, 
there’s my _ great-niece Sarah,’’ she 
added with acrimony ; ‘‘ she’s up in a 
balloon of pride, and her stomach is 
a-puffled up as high as a fancy puffler 
pigeon when she goes to church in her 
feathers and ’er furbelows or walks 
with her Joe on Sundays. They dus 
but little work, the wenches, now. 
When my brother Beulah was but a 
shaver they made him crow-boy to 
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| Farmer Smout, and I was only a shred 
\of' a maid when I worked in Squire 
| Forester’s gang at weeding and such 
like. We used oftentimes,’’ continued 
| the old lady, ‘to see the old gentleman 
| ride out in scarlet with a poweration of 
|gay ladies. The quality then knew ’ow 
|to behave theirselves.’? After that, 
'my old friend continued, “I went to 
work at the Downes farm. Harvest 
time was very different to what it is 
jnow. In them days there was brewing 
and baking. Why, us used to bake 
|eight bushels in a day when us ’ad the 
|thirty Welshmen for the mowing as 
| slept in the barn, and the maister used 
|to kill a sheep every day, and there 
was nought but the bones left come 
candle time.” 

In the last century and even up to 
the twenties in this I have been told by 
Mrs. Swyney that girls who got ‘ over- 
seen’? —in other words, who had lost 
their good name — had to pay penance 
in church. “I mind me,” my old 
\friend once told me, “of a certain 
‘Betty Beaman. She and I used to 
;meet at the pump when us did the 
| washing for Farmer Smout. One day 
as I was holding the pail and she was 
/a-pumping in ’er burst into tears, for 
|’er was a-thinking, poor crittur, of ’er 
jyoung days. ’Er said, ‘Sally, I bain’t 
| what I was, and never shall be, afore I 
paid penance. That’s many a year 
agone, but standin’ up in that there 
white sheet ’a took something out of 
me that’ll never cum back. The spirit 
left me, and ever sin’, though I can 
eat my wittles regler, somehow 1 ’ave 
a-lived like in the dust. Sure, I ’opes 
when I goes as some un will ’elp the 
good Lord to misremember all about 
me.’ ” 

In Old Wenlock there was much 
| hard drinking. An old acquaintance of 
| mine, Farmer Tudor, has endless mem- 
ories of the rollicking bouts indulged in 
| by the gentry and in coarser forms by 
‘the young farmers of his youth. “It 
| was very dangerous in those days,” he 
| has often told me, to refuse to get 
|drunk in company, for ‘the man who 
wud na pass the bottle bain’t a true 
'man” was a received axiom. 
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My old friend on one occasion after 
a christening refused to partake not 
“wisely but too well.’ Owing to this 
a quarrel sprang up. The host took off 
his stockings, and flinging the empty 
bottles against the door swore that no- 
body should walk out but barefooted 
and over the broken glass. Farmer 
Tudor, however, being a man of met- 
tle, jumped up and declared that ‘he 
liked good-fellowship, but wud not get 
drunk for any man.” As he spoke he 
seized his opportunity, slipt out of his 
chair, dashed out of the room, and leapt 
on his hill pony, and away he went. 
A general howl of execration followed 
his exit, and one big, hulking fellow, 
by name Enoch Lindop, tottered on to 
his feet and swore he would do for the 
“mean-spirited milksop.’?’ Thus say- 
ing he took up from a corner a heavy 
hunting-whip with an iron handle, and 
leading out his big grey mare, rode 
after my poor friend in hot pursuit. A 
terrible chase took place over hill and 
down rocky lanes, with the clear moon- 
light shining overhead. The plucky 
mountain pony galloped like a deer, 
whilst the powerful grey followed close 
at its heels, and the quiet night rang 
with the curses of its rider and his 
vows of vengeance. ‘ Never,’ said 
my old friend, ‘‘ had I such a desperate 
run with the Wheatland hounds, for I 
knew I was riding for my life. Lindop 
was drunk — noi drunk enough to tum- 
ble off, but drunk enough to kill me in 
his blind and masterful rage. I felt 
like a hunted hare. Happily at last I 
reached the hill above Wenlock. Then 
I knew I was safe, for the pony was as 


sure-footed as a cat, and I let him come, 


down full speed and dashed up the 
High Street with a wild clatter that 
brought a night-cap or two to the closed 
windows. I was just in time to jump 
off my little beast, rush up the covered 
passage that led to my house, enter the 
door, and lock it securely after me. 
Through the window I saw the brutal 
Lindop lash poor Bob with a yell of 
fury. A second later and I beheld my 
little steed tear wildly down the street 
in one direction and my enemy at equal 
speed disappear down the other.”’ 
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Dr. Brookes, one of our leading bur- 
gesses, has told me that when he was 
elected an hereditary burgess he was 
requested during the dinner at the 
Raven Hotel to drink the old accus- 
tomed toast out of the mace: “ Pros- 
peration to the Corporation.”’ 

He, however, declined to do so, as 
he was told that he must empty the 
silver cup. 

Upon this one of the leading officials 
present arose and said, ‘‘ Doctor, doc- 
tor, don’t disgrace yourself.” 

I have been told that in the early 
part of the century the people of Wen- 
lock were a very turbulent, hot-headed 
race. The men were very big, strong, 
and prone to drink and fight. ‘‘ We 
mightn’t ha’ been lords then,’ an old 
man once said to me, ‘*but we all 
thought as it was our birthright to get 
drunk when us was so minded, so long 
as us did it respectable, as well as to 
sell our votes if us did that honest. 
But parsons then they warn’t the 
mighty hunters after wice as they be 
now. Then they was very merciful to 
human natur’, knowin’ as ’ow human 
natur’ is wery frail, remarkably so.” 
In those wild old days each candidate 
would bring to the poll a hundred fol- 
lowers ; ‘“‘ beer wud run like water, and 
every man wud have a turn to, and 
many were the broken heads.”’ 

When “ old Squire Forester ” of Wil- 
ley was elected he made at once the 
shortest and most popular speech on 
record. After hearing that he was re- 
turned he went to the window of the 
Raven Inn and thus addressed his con- 
stituents : ‘* Men of Wenlock, God save 
the king, says I, and prosperation to 
the Corporation.”’ After that he closed 
the window and retired amidst thun- 
ders of applause. 

The temperance movement did not 
in early days meet with the success it 
deserved at Wenlock. A sermon once 
preached to further its views was 
highly resented. A member of the 
congregation jumped up in the middle 
of the discourse and said, ‘“‘ There ain't 
none such words in the Bible.’? The 
clergyman repeated his statement, upon 
which the man who had interrupted 
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him said, ‘‘Get down from the pulpit 
and make room for a better man.” 
The clerk, the sexton, and the church- 
warden were sent to eject the offender, 
but the disputant unfortunately pos- 
sessed colossal strength, and soon laid 
low his three assailants. Then the 
congregation arose, some of them tak- 
ing one side, some the other, and a 
free fight ensued. Windows were 
smashed in the town, and it was with 
great difficulty that the temperance 
minister was escorted safely home. 
The mob eventually seized the stocks, 
and amid much excitement consigned 
that ancient implement of punishment 
to a limekiln, where it was burnt 
amidst great cheering. In order to 
punish the offenders a new set of 
stocks was made, on wheels, and the 
last man who was put in them was 
known as “‘ Snailey ’”? —a Broseley man 
who had taken part in the foregoing 
disturbance. According to the minute 
book of the magistrates of Much Wen- 
lock he was sentenced by them in 
June, 1852. The constables, delighted 
with the fact that they could move the 
culprit about at will, dragged him 
round the town. The people, however, 
did not side with law and order, but 
showed themselves very friendly to 
the prisoner, and when the officials 
stopped to rest themselves took the op- 
portunity of cheering their comrade in 
distress by long draughts of ale. When 
Snailey was liberated he said ‘he had 
been treated like a real lord, and he 
felt as if he was going straight to 
heaven. In fact, he was even more 
drunk than usual, if so cud be,’’ my in- 
formant said. 

A curious custom, probably of med- 
iwval origin, lingered on here till the 
middle of this century. <A party of 
young fellows used to ride and walk 
round the boundaries of the old bor- 
ough. The young men wore wooden 
swords, and some of them appeared in 
different disguises. This ceremony was 
called the Boys’ Bailiff. They made a 
progress from house to house, and 
were féted wherever they called with 
cakes and ale. When they returned 
to Wenlock one of their band would 
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stop before the old guildhall and read a 
doggerel rhyme which ended thus : — 


We go from Beckbury and Badger to Stoke 
on the Clee, 

To Monk Hopton, Round Acton, and so 
return we. 


Old habits, old customs, old man- 
ners, and old forms of speech and of 
belief remain with us in this ‘ sleepy 
hollow,” in this “land of dreams.’’ 
Here the curfew bell is still tolled in 
autumn and in winter. Servants are 
hired in the market-place, as of yore, 
and linen embroidered smocks are still 
worn by countrymen. Old written 
charms can be seen in the cottages 
amongst the Clee hills, and men and 
women continue to believe in the 
power of the evil eye and in the exist- 
ence of witches and of witchcraft. 

Hemp seed is sown to the charmed 
words of : — 


Hemp seed I sow. 
Let my true love come after me and mow. 


To bees are softly whispered deaths 
in families, whilst the maidens of but 
one generation ago used to drop needles 
and pins into the wells of Wenlock, to 
arrest and fix the affections of their 
lovers. Psalm cix. to this day is 
looked upon as a means of destroying 
forever the fortunes of a young couple 
if read by a rival during the marriage 
service. 

An old woman once speaking to me 
on this subject said, ‘*‘ There’s many as 
old as the evil done wid Church books 
be so great, that ’tis best to ’ave nought 
to do wid ’em unless it be to keep ’em 
in the regler pews 0’ Sundays. Church 
books in the ’ouse ’tis like gatherin’ 
of the first primrose or a-bringin’ in 
of peacock feathers. There’s many I 
know what don’t ’old to such things, 
but I tells ’em the Lord don’t put such 
fears into our hearts for nothin’.”’ 

The country people believe deeply 
also in the power of a‘ curse.”” The 
last descendants of Judge Jeffreys lived 
near here, and an old man speaking of 
them one day to me, said, ‘* They was 
good enough, poor souls, but their 
fortin melted like butter in the sun, for 
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the Lord had a-written it up against 
them.” 

In the middle of this century there 
lived at Westwood, near Wenlock, a 
woman who was known in the neigh- 
borhood as a famous witch. Nanny 
Morgan, for such was her name, was a 
black or evil witch. She was described 
to me “as the wickedest woman as 
ever I saw.” ‘ When Nanny met 
me,’’ that old woman said, ‘* she could 
make me break out in a cold sweat all 
over, for ’er had two grey eyes as 
could strike through you like knives, 
and seemed to burn you inside like 
Devil’s fire.’ 

** We was terrible afeared of Nanny, 
and none durst say her nay, because 
she knowed everything about a body, 
more than a body cud know hersel’.”’ 

Nanny was employed by her neigh- 
bors to ‘ ill-wish ”? those against whom 
they owed a grudge, to prepare love 
philtres, to bring recalcitrant lovers to 
the feet of love-stricken maidens, and 
to curse for those who ‘* cud not work 
out their own hate” unaided. 

*“There’s no use going against the 
psalm,” I have been told by an old 
friend, ‘*‘ for when ’tis read out of a 
Prayer-book it finishes a Christian, 
body and soul; but when ’twas read 
by sich a curser as Nanny Morgan 
there’s no angel in heaven could flit by 
safe.”’ 

In the early part of this century 
Nanny as a young woman was tried for 
stealing a coat at Bourton ; but, owing 
to her being at that time a ‘queen of 
hellish beauty,’ she was acquitted. 
She subsequently married a man who 
used to work on the roads. He fell ill 
some years after, and the neighborhood 
believed was starved to death by her. 

There was an inquest, but not 
enough was proved against Nanny to 
convict her. One of the officials who 
went up to inspect the corpse declared 
it was a loathsome sight. ‘ Three 
dogs and four cats rested on the poor 
body, and the face fair swarmed black 
wid fleas.” 

Eventually, however, the devil got 
his own, and Nanny came to a tragic 
end, She was murdered in her sixty- 
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ninth year, in September, 1857, by her 
lodger Wright, a young man from Bas- 
church, for whom, it is said, she had 
conceived an unholy passion, and who 
killed her, it is alleged, to escape from 
her spiritual thraldom. 

During the trial the judge said to 
him, “‘ Prisoner, what have you got to 
say in your defence?” Wright re- 
plied, ‘* ’Tis no use my speaking, for 
*tis all on one side, like the Bridgnorth 
election ; you be all agin me.”” Wright 
was sentenced to death, but recom- 
mended to mercy by the jury, and 
eventually transported for life. 

Dr. Brookes has told me that he was 
one of the party who went with the 
chief constable to Nanny’s house when 
they heard that she was murdered. 
They found the wretched sorceress 
lying with her head on the first steps 
of her staircase, her long hair hanging 
about her shoulders in mats, clotted 
with blood. One of her dogs, her sole 
mourner, was howling piteously by her 
side. Nanny kept innumerable cats 
and many dogs. ‘The house foul 
reeked of cats,’ I was told, and one, 
‘““a grey sheeny Tom, was known by 
the evil name of Hell-Blaw.’’ She kept 
also toads in a box, and * called unto 
her azgals (lizards) from the garden.’ 
After her death wheelbarrows full of 
letters were found in the cottage, which 
had been written consulting her on 
various matters, and some of them 
were said to have been penned by most 
‘respectable people.’’ These notes, 
with her books, some of which last 
were manuscripts, were written in the 
“*Devil’s tongue,” and “in various 
speeches.’’ They were all burnt, by 
order of the mayor, in the yard of the 
Talbot Inn, before all the townsfolk of 
Wenlock. 

I once expressed my keen regret to 
an old man who had been present on 
this occasion at the destruction of the 
witch’s library. For this display of 
what he considered evil curiosity I was 
rebuked. ‘Mam,’ he said severely, 
“no clean-livered woman could have 
perused them books.’? Such was the 
horror Nanny inspired that I have been 
told the men who found her put her 


; 
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into her coffin ‘‘in any how,” for, it 
was explained to me, ‘‘ we was terrible 
afeared of. the curse that might come 
to us if we was but touched by witch’s 
blood.”’ 

Another tragedy a little earlier is 
recorded in the annals of Wenlock. 
The story is told of a keeper of Mr. 
Benson’s of Lutwyche, by name Cor- 
field. He was sitting one day behind a 
yew-tree, eating his dinner, when some 
one who had a grudge against him ap- 
proached him from behind and shot 
him. The poor fellow knew from the 
first that he was mortally wounded, but 
struggled home, crawling back on his 
hands and knees, gasping for breath 
and streaming with blood. When his 
wife and family pressed him to say who 
was the murderer, he either did not 
know or could not recall the name, for 
all he said between his gasps was, 
‘“‘The villain’s done for me! the vil- 
lain’s done for me!” 

Of course the whole country was in 
a state of uproar, and numerous arrests 
were made. Amongst others a certain 
Thomas was taken up, who went by 
the nickname of *‘ Black Joe.’”?> He was 
strongly suspected of having ‘‘ done for 
poor Corfield.”” The murder had been 
committed after heavy rain, and the 
ground at the time was very soft. One 
of the chief means of identifying the 
criminal was by the boot mark, which, 
owing to the state of the weather, had 
been very clearly defined in the sticky 
red clay. 

Unfortunately very zealous people do 
not always act with commensurate wis- 
dom, and the head of the police in his 
anxiety to convict the prisoner took a 
boot of Black Joe’s and laid it on the 
already made footprint, declaring as he 
did so “ that it fitted like a glove.” 

At the subsequent trial the prisoner 
was acquitted, mainly because of this 
incident, although he was generally 
believed to have been the murderer. 
On hearing that the jury brought in a 
verdict of ** Not guilty’? Black Joe 
stood up in court and said, after testify- 
ing to his innocence, ‘‘ May the Devil 
catch me if I have done this foul 
deed !* 
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Owing to the: general suspicion) how- 
ever, under which he labored, ‘‘ Black 
Joe”? was obliged to leave his own 
country. He went to Wolverhampton 
and found employment there in a card- 
ing mill. He was killed, however, 
soon afterwards in the machinery, 
owing to some act of carelessness, and, 
curiously enough, by a special part of 
the engine called ‘ the devil.” 

In spite of a Board school, a railway, 
and a bank, many are the milder forms 
of superstition that find here a resting- 
place. A white donkey at Wenlock is 
held to be a sacred animal. An old 
woman of my acquaintance who has 
one will never allow it to be struck, as 
she is of opinion ‘that the baiste be 
white by the finger of the Lord, and 
needs no church marker.”’ 

To injure robins, or to take the nest 
of these birds in spring, is accounted 
an accursed thing. A poor woman 
once told me that ‘her lad was a-get- 
tin’? more naturaler every year; but 
sure, you cudn’t ’specs much else, for 
?Arry he ’ad robbed a robin’s nest, it 
being fobbed upon un as ’ow it was 
only an ordinary fowl’s.” It is also 
believed generally in Shropshire that 
to burn the elder bush or to injure a 
lady-bird will excite the wrath of 
Heaven. There are many remedies 
advocated to cure the whooping or chin 
cough, as it is called here. You are 
recommended to crawl under brambles, 
pass under the stomach of a piebald 
horse, or sit facing the tail of a donkey. 
Wenlock has its special amusements 
and interests. Every spring its cit- 
izens turn out to see its races ; and the 
Olympian games founded by Dr. 
Brookes, and held every Whitsuntide 
in the Linden fields, are very popular 
and attended by all the country-side. 
These games consist of competitions in 
modern athletic sports, diversified by 
medizeval pastimes, such as tilting at 
the ring. The victor at this exercise 
gains a silver cup and is crowned by 
the Queen of Beauty, the fairest lady 
present, with a wreath. 

There is also a library founded by 
Dr. Brookes, and amongst the many 
interesting donors are found the names 
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of the great Duke of Wellington, of 
Lord Macaulay, of the Earl of Beacons- 
field, of Mr. Gladstone, and of Lord 
Salisbury. 

CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
DOROTHEA CASAUBON AND GEORGE 
ELIOT. 


I. 
DOROTHEA CASAUBON. 

CHANCE brought into my _ hands 
three days ago Mr. Richard Hutton’s 
fine volume on the * Leaders of Reli- 
gious Thought in England;”’’ and I 
turned with natural interest to the 
essay on George Eliot, who was so in- 
timately known to me through a long 
series of years, and to the criticism on 
** Middlemarch ”’ and its heroine, Doro- 
thea Casaubon. And I reflected that, 
so far as I knew, nearly all the elabo- 
rate criticisms on George Eliot’s works 
had been written by men. Women 
seem to have held aloof with a sort of 
fear from any attempt to measure the 
achievements of that extraordinary 
mind; and yet neither her ponderous 
weight of learning, nor the full flow of 
her thought, nor the extraordinary 
wealth of illustration with which she 
wrought out her meaning should have 
hindered women from discussing the 
utterances of one who was in her own 
person essentially womanly, and who 
bore down upon the younger members 
of her own sex with what seemed fora 


time to be an almost irresistible im- 
pact. 
There are reasons which make 


‘‘ Middlemarch ”’ especially interesting 
to me ; for it was there that I first saw 
the writer! It is a much truer book 
than ‘‘ Adam Bede ;”’ truer, I mean, 
to the real conviction of the creating 
mind. ‘“ Adam Bede” is a wonderful 
tour de force; a painting from knowl- 
edge and observation of a group of 
people known, for the most part, to 
George Eliot in her youth, and the 
finest of whom were profoundly moved 
by convictions on which she had ceased 
to have the slightest hold. During the 
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years when I saw her most intimately, 
I had with her private conversations, 
and heard her speak with ‘others in a 
weighty, thoughtful manner which left 
not the slightest loophole for the idea 
that at this period of her life, from 
1850 onwards, she retained any faith 
in Christianity. I think that her dis- 
belief was historical, I had almost said 
mechanical, but it was of the most sin- 
cere and absolute kind. 

Yet these intellectual conclusions 
were in singular opposition to the gen- 
eral cast of her character. Born myself 
in the very bosom of Puritan England, 
and fed daily upon the strict letter of 
the Scripture from aged lips which I 
regarded with profound reverence, | 
am in a position to declare that, from 
first to last, George Eliot was the living 
incarnation of English Dissent. She 
had *‘ chapel’’ written in every line of 
the thoughtful, somewhat severe, face ; 
not the flourishing Dissent of Spurgeon 
or Parker, or the florid kindliness of 
Ward Beecher, or the culture of Stop- 
ford Brooke, but the Dissent of Jona- 
than Edwards, of Philip Henry, of 
John Wesley as he was ultimately 
forced to be. Her horror of a lie, her 
unflinching industry, and sedulous use 
of all her talents, her extraordinary 
courage — even her dress, which, spend 
as she might and ultimately did, could 
never be lifted into fashion, and re- 
tained a certain quaint solemnity of cut 
and gesture like an eighteenth-century 
diction applied to clothes — everything 
about her, to me, suggested Bunyan in 
his Bedford prison, or Mary Bosanquet 
watched by Fletcher of Madeley as she 
bore the pelting of the stones in the 
streets of Northampton. No one has 
ever before said this, so far as I know ; 
no one has ever attempted to describe 
her as I saw her in her younger years, 
but I think I saw the truth. She has 
been compared personally to Dante and 
Savonarola. I think that her real af- 
finity may be traced nearer home ; that 
there was in her nothing Italian, noth- 
ing in any sense foreign; in the Wars 
of the Roses her ancestors would have 
adhered to any leader who promised 
best for the people; in those of the 
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Commonwealth the Brewer of Hunting- 
don would have commanded them to 
aman. And precisely in such an at- 
mosphere, except for certain differ- 
ences of speculative opinion, did I first 
see George Eliot. Driving from War- 
wick through the arching elms of that 
embowered nook of the Shires,.with a 
very dear and gifted companion (a 
descendant of Oliver Cromwell), we 
reached Coventry, and Rose Bank, the 
house of Mr. Charles Bray. It lay on 
the outskirts of that provincial town 
which has been rendered doubly fa- 
mous by George Eliot’s life and letters, 
and is at least the suggestion of the 
Middlemarch of her dream. There, 
being at the time myself just two-and- 
twenty, I was taken to make the ac- 
quaintance of the very learned scholar, 
Miss Evans. Not Abelard in all his 
glory, not the veritable Isaac Casaubon 
of French Huguenot fame, not Spinosa 
in Holland or Porson in England, 
seemed to my young imagination more 
astonishing than this woman, herself 
not far removed from youth, who knew 
a bewildering number of learned and 
modern languages, and wrote articles 
in a first-class quarterly. 

I remember the scene vividly, 
though, unfortunately, after so long an 
interval of time I can remember none 
of the conversation. George Eliot had 
a bad headache, and received us kindly 
and politely, but with an air of resigned 
fatigue. Mr. Bray himself was a great 
talker ; always full of ideas, somewhat 
vigorously expressed. I do not re- 
member that Miss Evans said any 
noteworthy thing, but I looked at her 
reverently, and noticed her extraordi- 
nary quantity of beautiful brown hair 
(always to the last a great charm), and 
that we all went out and stood on a 
sort of little terrace at the end of the 
garden, to see the sunset, and that the 
light fell full on her head and was 
reflected from her kind blue eyes. 
And as night fell, my companion and 
I were driven back to Warwick, and I 
did not see the learned scholar again 
till the next year in London, the year 
1851. 

And so it came to pass that when 
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*¢ Middlemarch ’’ was published, many 
years after, the place seemed familiar 
to me, and Dorothea stood beneath 
elms with the sunset falling upon her 
hair, and that she has always been 
most real, though I cannot but think 
most unreasonable in her misuse of 
life. The girl is real enough ; it is her 
chances which she and her biographer 
seem to me to have singularly missed, 
probably because the very weight and 
worth of English Dissenters, forty to 
fifty years ago, secluded them from all 
society but their own. From the aris- 
tocracy and from the wealthy landed 
gentry they were absolutely cut off. 
They never rode steeplechases by 
moonlight with their night-shirts but- 
toned over their uniforms; they did 
not frequent a doubtful salon at Hol- 
land House, or a much more doubtful 
one at Kensington Gore; to them a 
woman of indifferent reputation was 
only that and nothing more, whatever 
her abilities or her place in the world. 
The old scandals of the pre-Victorian 
court, the occasional trials before the 
Lords, the wine and the whiskey of the 
political dinner, the hunting pastor 
who strolled into his wife’s bedroom in 
pink, cracking his whip as he bent to 
kiss his new-born child —all these 
things were as far from the horizon of 
the Dissenters then, as they are from 
ours now, and farther. But it was not 
wholly gain ; some things were missed 
which might well be totted up on the 
other side. The wide political skyline, 
the knowledge of foreign countries, 
of the embassies and the diplomatic 
services, the unbroken links with the 
older Roman Catholic families — How- 
ards, Talbots, Petres, Arundels, Welds 
—and the stirrings of the new life 
among the Catholic converts ; add to 
these the traditions of the stage, the 
Kembles and the Keans, Garrick’s 
widow only lately dead (she survived 
her husband for nearly fifty years) ; 
add to these whatever life remained in 
the English Church, a life soon to re- 
blossom like the rose ; and it must, I 
think, be acknowledged that the noble, 
pure-hearted English Dissenters saw 
but one side of the national truth. As 
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between them and the rest of the na- 
tion a gulf was fixed which can only be 
measured from where we now stand, 
when the lines of parties are so much 
effaced, when the Catholic Church is 
daily rising in power, when the press 
and the railroad and the post are more 
and more welding our peoples into 
one. 

George Eliot, I think, places her 
story just before the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, a period which in Warwick- 
shire brought out the sharpest contrasts 
between the classes. Radical Birming- 
ham was with difficulty kept from ris- 
ing, and when the one vote carried the 
bill, a gentleman — my father — drove 
at a gallop through the night in one of 
Lord Grey’s carriages and brought the 
first news to the ‘* Metropolis of the 
Midlands.”” Ah! those were days 
when the telegraph and the railroad 
were alike unknown. Great affairs of 
state were swung off by signal from the 
huge arms of the great machine on 
the roof of the Admiralty, and were 
repeated from the Telegraph Hill at 
Hampstead to Harrow, and far across 
to the north or south as the case might 
be. But for any other sort of news 
we galloped through the night. The 
landed gentry were ensconced in their 
parks, and the one family with which 
George Eliot’s father was connected, 
paid ninepence, as did all the rest of 
the world, for their letters — unless 
they obtained franks, as was probable. 
Strange old world, that I, though not 
yet very old, can faintly remember. 
The coaches with four horses and a 
horn which stopped at the Mitre Inn 
in Oxford ; the post-chaises and their 
relays which, perchance, as happened 
to one of ours, were wrecked against 
carts at two o’clock in the morning, to 
the great danger of life and limb ; and 
for foreign parts the travelling carriage 
shipped at Dover, and thence rumbling 
all over the Continent, exactly as if the 
inmates were Horace Walpole or Lord 
Chesterfield doing the grand tour; 
such were our conveyances. Moi qui 
vous parle, I have spent eight days 
posting between Paris and Geneva, 
and three days from Boulogne to the 





capital, halting at Montreux, at Abbe- 
ville, and at Amiens. 

Such being the outer world into 
which Dorothea Casaubon was born, 
George Eliot formed the opinion that 
her moral chances were very poor in- 
deed. And yet, strange to say, at that 
very time, and in that very family 
wherein is laid the beautiful drama of 
Mr. Gilfil’s love-story, a girl was actu- 
ally born who has proved to be one of 
the principal, and certainly one of the 
most really efficient, workers of mod- 
ern times. It has always seemed to 
me a curious irony of literary fate 
which made her create a Dorothea 
in Warwickshire, in Coventry, in the 
very class, almost in the very family, 
in which Mr. Newdigate’s energetic 
cousin was born ! 

Dorothea, then, starts with more 
than average intelligence ; thirty years 
later than Jane Austen’s heroine, de- 
lightful Elizabeth Bennet ; and so far 
touched with the modern spirit that 
she burns with desire to do good, 
which, oddly enough, is inspired by 
the example of St. Theresa. Now St. 
Theresa was a cloistered nun (George 
Eliot, be it noted, had an early attrac- 
tion to Spain) and her work was not 
outwardly practical, but spiritual. Its 
efficacy entirely depended upon the 
validity of certain alleged facts in re- 
gard to prayer and a personal relation 
to an unseen Christ. The undeniable 
continuity of St. Theresa’s work, which 
subsists to this day in full swing and 
efficacy, is one of the proofs, patent to 
all, of the deep root of this kind of 
faith in human nature ; but as it was a 
faith which George Eliot wholly de- 
nied, and of which there is no sign of 
her heroine having in any way par- 
taken, it is singular that so powerful 
and well-cultivated an intellect should 
have chosen the Spanish nun, dead 
three hundred years ago, as a con- 
straining example. I have never been 
wble to understand in what way St. 
Theresa impressed Dorothea Casaubon, 
nor why she wanted to resemble the 
saint. The foundress of some active 
order would have seemed more to the 
purpose. 
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Also, in regard to Dorothea’s mar- 
riage, her point of view, is to me, in- 
explicable. To marry for money or 
position may be wrong, to marry for 
pity, or for usefulness, or religion, may 
be foolish and dangerous ; but to marry 
that you may help a man to finish a big 


book, even were it the all-embracing | 


Code Napoléon, seems to me to be an 
inconceivable reason. So far had I 
written, when, on reading the last sen- 
tence to ayoung friend, she answered, 
quick as lightning: ‘“* Ah! well, then, 
IT understand it.” I bow submissive ; 
I feel bound to give the emendation 
— only remarking that it does not seem 
to me to partake of that touch of na- 
ture which makes the whole world kin. 

In truth, “* Middlemarch” is to me 
as a landscape seen in the twilight ; au 
teint grisdtre. It is from first to last 
the plaint of a lost ideal. I do not 
think it even a true rendering of life as 
it was lived in England sixty years ago. 
It would be easy to account for this by 
saying that the writer had lost “ the 
wider hope.’? I prefer not to do it. 
Such an explanation is, indeed, so far 
obviously true as that in a country 
town the most strenuous belief, the 
most unflagging work, is religious. But 
the scepticism of ‘“‘ Middlemarch ” also 
extends to things social and human ; 
although at the very time there were 
forces stirring in England which were 
about to transform the era of the first 
gentleman in Europe into that of the 
queen and Prince Albert. Surely a 
notable change. 

I understand the opening of the story 
to be about the year 1828, and Dorothea 
to be about ten years older than George 
Eliot herself. I have touched on the 
outward aspect of the England of my 
own birth ; let us see wherein lay the 
hopeful germs of the future. In 1828 
Miss Nightingale was a little student, 
and Mrs. Fry was a mature woman. 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble was a bright girl 
of twenty ; two years later she was 
acting in Birmingham, and impressing 
her vivid personality on my father’s 
household — sitting on the hearth, and 
playing with the youngest child. In 
the upper sphere of all, the Duchess of 
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Kent was doing her utmost to bring up 
filly that young daughter of nine years 


| . 
old, on whose character hung much. of 





the future of England and her colonies, 
In politics, Grey and Brougham were 
fighting hard battles with the Tories, 
and the elder Mill and the young D’Is- 
raeli, and another youth, named Wil- 
liam Gladstone, were alive in the world 
of letters, or preparing for the fray. 
Mr. Newman and Mr. Manning were 
hardworking young clergymen. <A 
friend of mine remembers to this day 
how great a pleasure it was when young 
Mr. Manning came over to Midhurst, 
carrying a black bag with his sermon. 
In Birmingham, two eminent doctors 
— De Lys, the Frenchman, and Joseph 


| Hodgson, Sir Robert Peel’s friend — 





were the local Lydgates. The air was 
trembling with scientific discovery ; 
the railroad and the steamboat were 
invented, though the former was not 
yet in use ; the photographic plates of 
the Lunar Society lay hidden in a cup- 
board, and there had lain for thirty 
years ; but the Penny Magazine, parent 
of the modern press, with its extraordi- 
nary woodcuts, which cost such a mint 
of money, was just about to start (its 
first cut was, I believe, the Dresden 
Madonna). Harriet Martineau had 
begun to write, and Mrs. Barbauld had 
left off. Mrs. Siddons was lately dead, 
her statue was not yet in Westminster 
Abbey. Princess Lieven was writing 
to Earl Grey, and Lady Morgan, in 
white satin, was stirring up any me- 
tropolis wherein she might happen to 
be with Sir Charles. Surely, a bright, 
eager England of blue and green coats 
with gilt buttons; of white muslin 
frocks and hair twisted over high 
combs ; an England full of the last 
speech and the last sermon; not so 
very long before ** Tract 90.” And all 
the innumerable ladies of the landed 
classes whom we, with our own eyes, 
have during the last forty years seen 
travelling, painting, writing, and serv- 
ing on committees, were litile girls at 
their mothers’ knees, like that little 
princess who was dutifully to grow up 
and do heavy work as private secretary 
to England for fifty-six years. And 
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into this England was Dorothea Brooke 
born, with no sort of need, it seems to 
me, to wish to imitate Saint Theresa. 
We have one or two saints of the world 
who would have suited her better as a 
model! Surely, surely, no young 
woman born in the Shires, however 
“unked ’”’ she might feel at times, had 
any cause to marry Mr. Casaubon’s big 
book or Will Ladislaw’s unworthy per- 
sonality. No, no, Dorothea! I am 
obliged to admit and believe that you 
were a real person, but you will never 
persuade me that you might not have 
done better in every sense of the word ! 


Il. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 

My younger public, having read the 
foregoing pages, assure me that I have 
not given a sufficient description of 
George Eliot herself. One of them 
even says, ** You have opened a door 
and shut it in our faces,” adding that, 
as I had known her so well, I must 
have something more to say of the 
most remarkable woman of my genera- 
tion. And indeed it requires touch 
upon touch to render such a personality 
living to those who never saw her, for 
her power was in some sense a veiled 
one. In the first place, none of her 
portraits appear to me to be like her. 
The one in a hooded bonnet, said to 
have been sketched in St. James’s 
Hall, is a monstrous caricature and 
accidental impression of her face, which 
was neither harsh nor masculine. The 
one which prefaces her life is too sen- 
timental. The early photograph, on 
sale at Spooner’s in the Strand, is very 
like, but not favorable, and absolutely 
without any art in the arrangement. 
It is, however, the only real indication 
left to us of the true shape of the head, 
and of George Eliot’s smile and general 
bearing. In daily life the brow, the 
blue eyes, and the upper part of the 
face had a great charm. The lower 
half was disproportionately long. Abun- 
dant brown hair framed a countenance 
which was certainly not in any sense 
unpleasing, noble in its general outline, 
and very sweet and kind in expression. 
Her height was good, her figure re- 
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markably supple; at momenis it had 
an almost serpentine grace. Her char- 
acteristic bearing suggested fatigue ; 
perhaps, even as a girl, she would 
hardly have been animated ; but when 
she was amused her eyes filled with 
laughter. She did not look young when 
I first saw her, and I have no recollec- 
tion of her ever looking much older. 

The effect of her presence —it was 
peculiarly impressive. Her great weight 
of intellect told in all circles. My fa- 
ther was much attached to her, and 
whenever any special celebrity was 
invited to dinner, such as Thackeray, 
Grote the historian, or old Mr. Warbur- 
ton (one of the principal founders of 
the London University), he was never 
content unless he had also secured his 
young countrywoman, Marian Evans, 
for he himself was a Warwickshire 
man. On these occasions, from 1851 
to 1855, she used to wear black velvet, 
then seldom adopted by unmarried 
ladies. I can see her descending the 
great staircase of our house in Savile 
Row (afterwards the Stafford Club), on 
my father’s arm, the only lady, except 
my mother, among the group of re- 
markable men, politicians, and authors 
of the first literary rank. She would 
talk and laugh softly, and look up into 
my father’s face respectfully, while the 
light of the great hall lamp shone on 
the waving masses of her hair, and the 
black velvet fell in folds about her feet. 
But for the deliberate casting away of 
her social chances when she left for 
Germany with Mr. Lewes, she would 
undoubtedly have achieved a very 
great position in the London world 
quite independently of her novels. In 
those years not a soul suspected her of 
a tinge of imaginative power. A real, 
deep thought and quiet wit were the 
characteristics of her talk. Most inter- 
esting as it was, I should hesitate to 
call it charming. There was always a 
want of brightness in her conversation. 
Her nature smouldered deeply and oc- 
casionally glowed with interior fire ; to 
the outward eye it never burst into a 
quick flame. 

The story of George Eliot’s life hav- 
ing been fully told in her own letters, 
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the chief question which I can be sup- 
posed in any way to answer is: ‘* Why 
did she act as she did in fhe principal 
relation of her life?’’ Ido not know 
that any sufficient explanation can be 
given of the reason of human incon- 
sistency. She was the very last woman 
in England of whom such a step could 
have been prophesied. She certainly 
was in all her bearing grave, sincere, 
and of a sort of provincial reticence. 
In principle she was a strict monog- 
amist, witness the testimony of all her 
books; and in every relation of life 
she placed an immense value upon the 
virtue of faithfulness. You could not 
be with her and not recognize that her 
yea was yea and that her nay was nay. 
But she probably believed, though she 
would hardly have allowed it in words, 
written or spoken, in a sliding scale of 
action ; by which I mean that she con- 
sidered a man or a woman justified, on 
rare occasions, in taking circumstances 
into account. Mr. Lewes’s home hav- 
ing been broken up by causes of which, 
I conclude, that she held him innocent, 
George Eliot must have thought that 
he was justified in forming another 
tie. I do not think that she would 
have accepted a light excuse, but it 
is quite evideut that her moral judg- 
ment accepted what she herself re- 
garded as a grave one ; and I can only 
say, as a Catholic, that I do not expect 
people who are not Catholics to think 
and act as if they were such. It is 
a distinguishing mark of the Roman 
Church that she speaks with authority 
on this matter, independent of what 
may be called local arguments. She 
does not leave the conduct of life in 
the grave matter of marriage dependent 
upon the judgment of interested par- 
ties, but it is surely unreasonable to 
expect that a woman whose intellect 
had totally rejected Christianity in any 
form should have held Mr. Lewes un- 
able to contract what she undoubtedly 
regarded as a second marriage. He 
was at the time very ill, threatened 
with softening of the brain from over- 
work and worry, and she went with him 
to Germany and nursed him into con- 
valescence ; being herself independent 
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in means and of a worldly position 
hitherto high and secure. Surely only 
those who hold the sacramental view 
of marriage would have had a right to 
condemn her, and their condemnation 
would fall nearer the source of the 
error — on the fatal facility with which, 
years earlier, she had suffered her spir- 
itual nature to be swept bare. But 
it behoves us to speak with pain and 
hesitation of so deep a problem as 
the responsibility of an individual soul 
before God. The example was very 
unfortunate, and was one of many 
causes which have deeply shaken the 
old respect for the marriage law in En- 
gland ; but she herself, strangely, lost 
no opportunity of saying, by pen and 
speech: ‘*Do not follow my path in 
life.”’ At the time of her very sudden 
and untimely death, her mind was, I 
think, slowly reverting to some meas- 
ure of faith —at least if we may judge 
by the indications of ‘ Daniel De- 
ronda.”? Happier and more normal 
circumstances, into which she had en- 
tered, might have helped that great 
mind to have regained its freedom of 
poise, her sense of loyalty being no 
longer engaged upon the side of wrong. 

And this brings me to the one mys- 
tery which I have ever felt quite un- 
able to solve. That George Eliot 
should have chosen her own part and 
created in her own mind a moral code 
which covered her action — that I can 
understand. It would be unjust to 
judge her by a Christian law which she 
repudiated. But why, in the exercise 
of this amount of moral liberty, she 
should have idealized and finally almost 
worshipped Mr. Lewes, is one of those 
problems before which those who know 
the inner wheels of London life in the 
fifties may well stand confounded. On 
the manuscripts now deposited in the 
British Museum she has left an imper- 
ishable testimony to her conception of 
his worth. The dedications “to my 
dear and ever dearer husband ”’ rise in 
a pathetic crescendo of affection and 
esteem. I had myself at any time but 
an external acquaintance with Mr. 
Lewes, never having seen him until 
the return of George Eliot from Ger- 
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many. I had been aware of her inten- 
tion for some weeks before she went 
away. She told me of it during a long 
walk round Hyde Park. Needless to 
say that I heard her with a sinking 
heart, and that remonstrance was im- 
possible. That conversation seems to 
me, after a lapse of nearly forty years, 
to be printed on the very stones of 
ark Lane. When, after many months 
she returned to London, I sought her 
out with anxious affection, I then saw 
Mr. Lewes for the first time. And 
during the long years of their union I 
saw him occasionally in the drawing- 
rooms of their various homes. My 
domestic circumstances withdrew me 
from George Eliot’s sphere, but the in- 
ward tie was never broken. I was, I 
believe, almost the last person to whom 
she wrote before her sudden death, 
after four days’ illness; and I was, 
perhaps, the first to whom the most 
unexpected event was communicated 
by letter, with a request that I would 
break the intelligence to Madame Bodi- 
chon. 

Since, then, my personal knowledge 
of Mr. Lewes was comparatively slight, 
I refrain from any observations on him. 
The impression he made on his con- 
temporaries has been recorded by sev- 
eral among them. There is no real 
difference in the portraits drawn by 
Mr. L’Espinasse and Mrs. Lynn Lin- 
ton, by Carlyle himself and by Mrs. 
Carlyle in her letters. The acute and 
brilliant side of his mind is shown in 
his books, biographical and philosoph- 
ical. They are delightful reading if 
not very profound. His moral ideas he 
has told in ‘* Rose, Blanche, and Vio- 
let.”’ I would add that I believe him 
to have been very kind and helpful in 
domestic life. But there will come a 
time when no care for the living, and 
no respectful reticence with regard to 
the dead, will check the publication of 
diaries and private letters. It is be- 
sause I see plain signs of that time 
approaching, that I wish to place on 
record the exact truth of my conception 
of George Eliot’s character. It must 
be borne in mind that to her Mr. 
Lewes seemed true and reverent. She 
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must have evoked some better self 
than that perceived by the outer 
world. 

I will say in conclusion that I know 
she loved much, not only the one to 
whom she gave faithful years of de- 
voted care, but his children, whom she 
educated and made her own, the friends 
of her youth, the poor, the sick, and 
the suffering. She apparently regarded 
the Christian controversy as relegated 
to the region of dead intellectual lum- 
ber; yet it is true of her, as of all of 
us, that to our own Master we must 
stand or fall. To him I leave my dead 
friend. 

BESSIE RAYNER BELLOC. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
AYESHA—A WIFE OF THE PROPHET 
MAHAMMED. 


A SKETCH. 


WHILE almost every woman of note 
of every religion has been written 
upon, yet, as far as the writer knows, 
Ayesha, the wife of the Prophet of 
Islam, has been let uncriticised and 
alone. Yet, rather than many of those 
women who before their biographies 
were written lay unremembered and 
historically unimportant in oblivion, 
Ayesha deserves a place — not merely 
upon the grounds that she was a wife 
of the man who has left almost the 
greatest mark in the history of the 
world, but also because she, as a 
woman, was remarkable alike for her 
personal attractions and for the strange 
character she possessed. Nor are au- 
thorities wanting from whom can be 
gathered the general character and a 
considerable number of personalities 
regarding this ‘‘ Mother of the Faith- 
ful ;”’ for, unlike the times of the ad- 
vent of a greater and diviner mission 
in Palestine, Mahammed, though only 
some six hundred years later than 
Christ, lived in an age historically re- 
corded by his fellow-men — recorded to 
such an exactitude that even the very 
days of the weeks and months upon 
which events took place have been 
handed down to us. 
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Yét‘there is one reason why the sub- 
ject of Ayesha is one that a writer, 
especially a student of things Oriental, 
might like to leave alone ; because in 
bringing to the fore his wife, and in 
criticising her and her surroundings, 
there is forced upon him beyond all 
power of control the necessity of ex- 
posing the character of Mahammed in 
its weakest form, ignoring, necessarily 
to the subject, the great personality 
and power of the man who so revolu- 
tionized the world, and putting him 
forward only as the husband of many 
wives—in fact, the sensualist ; and 
thus bringing Mahammed before the 
eyes of the public, all attempt of criti- 
cism upon him is unfair. It is merely 
considering him — and thus to consider 
him is forced by the subject of Ayesha 
—in his weakest moments. It is being 
thrown with. him when, worn out with 
the excitement of his rhetoric or 
flushed with the success of arms, he 
flung aside, as it were a garment, his 
public life, and sank into ease in his 
harem. It is, in fact, taking up the 
vantage-ground of the objections of so 
many to the author of the Koran that 
in his private life he was a sensualist ; 
for, in finding a point to attack him 
upon, too many forget the noble exam- 
ple and noble acts of his life. 

Nor is it with Mahammed in the 
attractiveness of vigorous youth, with 
his broad, commanding forehead and 
handsome mien, with his firm limbs 
and powerful figure, that we have to 
do. The point at which his life is con- 
nected with that of Ayesha finds him 
over fifty years of age, already grey, 
sunk into a grave, thoughtful age, and, 
except in the one case of wives, an 
ascetic — yet none the less powerful 
withal, for we find him now certain of 
the success of his mission, the acknowl- 
edged Prophet of the Lord, a king 
whose kingdom, commencing with di- 
vine prophecy, had now become a tem- 
poral one, and yet perhaps the poorest 
king that ever lived. 

Before, however, commencing to de- 
tail the life of Ayesha, or even to write 
of the time at which her life came into 
contact with that of Mahammed, it is 





necessary very briefly to make mention 
of the domestic state of the household 
she was to enter. As a young man, 
before the time of visions and proph- 
ecy, Mahammed had married Khadija, 
a lady some twenty years his senior. 


| There is little of romance on his part 


about the match. He, young and 
strong, had successfully led a caravan, 
in which the lady Khadija was inter- 
ested, into Syria, and had returned 
laden with the fruits of his enterprise 
and skill in dealing with the Syrian 
merchants. Khadija was rich, Ma- 
hammed poor; but the widow had set 
her affections upon the brave young 
man, and, by sending her sister as an 
intermediary, proposed for his hand. 
The offer was at once accepted, and 
the match turned out most success- 
fully; for we read that although 
Ayesha never saw Khadija—for the 
latter died before Mahammed, as an 
old man, took the former to wife — yet 
she was wont to be jealous in after 
years at her husband’s reiterated 
praises of his first wife. 

The mission of Mahammed was a 
great deal owing to Khadija, who, by 
implicitly intrusting to his care not 
only her personal goods but her con- 
science and her religion, encouraged 
him in his train of thought; and her 
implicit belief in him, and her obedi- 
ence to his every wish, fostered not a 
little in the mind of the man of strange 
dreams the idea of his divine mission. 
From her influence in helping to form 
the character of Mahammed, and to 
sustain him in his earlier days, she 
may be said to have played a more 
important part in the history of Islam 
than Ayesha ever did, whose influence, 
so far from exerting him to go forward, 
was, if anything, a restraining one, an 
influence made all-powerful by mutual 
love, and which served not a little to 
soften the harshness which now and 
again comes to the surface in Maham- 
med’s later days. 

But Khadija had died a few years 
before Mahammed wedded Ayesha, the 
favorite daughter of Abou Becr, whose 
residence in Sunah, a suburb of Me- 
dina, was one of the most popular 








resorts of the great men of the city. 
When only six or seven years of age, 
Ayesha was formally betrothed to the 
Prophet, at this time celebrating his 
nuptials with the widow of an Abys- 
sinian refugee, a lady of the name of 
Sanda. At the time of the betrothal 
Mahammed probably knew little or 
nothing of his fiancée. Actuated prob- 
ably by the idea of an alliance with the 
family of Abou Becr solely upon polit- 
ical grounds, we cannot suppose that it 
was by any special desire of his own 
that Ayesha was chosen; rather it 
seems to be that she was the only eli- 
gible daughter of Abou Becr, as several 
years elapsed before the marriage took 
place, whereas, had there been one 
of an age more suitable, Mahammed 
would probably have entered into the 
alliance at once. 

The two or three years elapsed, and 
Ayesha, mounted on a camel, was 
borne in Arab fashion to her husband. 
Mahammed did not at first, it seems, 
regard her as in any way different from 
the other women of his harem, for 
shortly after wedding her he added 
another bride to his household, Hafsa, 
the daughter of Omar, by marrying 
whom he allied himself to another of 
the most powerful men of the city, — 
and, curiously enough, the fathers of 
these two wives, married so nearly at 
one time, afterwards succeeded the 
Prophet as caliphs, first Abou Becr 
and secondly Omar. Nor was Hafsa 
the sole object afforded to the jealousy 
of Ayesha, for Mahammed, the more 
forcible part of his mission completed, 
was at this time less engaged in public 
affairs, and able to enjoy with more 
liberty his domestic life. Certainly all 
matters of import were left to be 
considered by him alone, but he was 
wise enough almost without exception 
to confer with those whom he had 
made his companions. Certainly he 
still led the daily prayers at the mosque 
at Medina which his house adjoined, 
yet his great energy was somewhat 
leaving him. The energy of mind, it 
is true, remained to the last, but the 
energy of body was gone, nor was 
there much further need for it: the 
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desire of his life was accomplished ; 
Islam was no longer the cherished 
dream of an enthusiast, it was the ac- 
complished victory of a master-mind, 
the accepted religion of Arabia. 

Thus, as Mahammed became aged 
his home-life increased, and with the 
now more numerous hours spent in 
rest and quiet he turned his mind to 
matrimony, and introduced into his 
household at but short intervals new 
wives. Yet the simplicity of his life 
is pathetic. The small rooms, one to 
each wife, leading out upon the court 
of the mosque, furnished with little 
but a mattress, the plain food which 
served for his diet, the simple raiment 
that he wore, all give the keynote of 
the Prophet’s ways. But there can be 
no criticism of Mahammed here. It is 
with Ayesha that we have to deal, and 
only as his character touches hers can 
we consider him. His power as an 
organizer, his zeal, his firm belief in 
himself and his mission, cannot here 
be touched upon, and so all we see of 
him is in his domestic life, a man at 
rough ease in his harem. 

The wives taken by Mahammed after 
his marriage with Ayesha were Zeineb, 
Om Salma, and then again the divorced 
wife of his friend Seid, Zeineb II. 
Owing to the difficulties in the way of 
his alliance with the last-mentioned 
lady, there was revealed the passage of 
the Koran instituting the veil, which 
has now become a part of the life of 
womanhood in the East. In the pres- 
ence only of father, husband, sons, 
nephews, slaves, and children may the 
veil be removed ; and for the reason of 
this then newly instituted seclusion of 
women, curtains were hung over the 
doors of the small rooms forming the 
eastern side of the court of the mosque, 
behind which, invisible to the outer 
world, Ayesha and her fellow “ Moth- 
ers of the Faithful” sat. Another 
wife of Mahammed’s, Juweira, was a 
captive from a conquered tribe. A ran- 
som for her return to her people was 
demanded by the soldiery who took her 
captive, which she, thinking exorbi- 
tant, objected to, and in seeking re- 
dress was brought before Mahammed, 
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who, apparently with little or no difti- 
culty, persuaded her to enter his harem. 
Yet in spite of these numerous rivals, 
Ayesha, by exerting her tact and pre- 
serving her beauty, maintained the 
foremost position in the heart of her 
husband. 

There must be alluded to a story of 
Ayesha, known as “her misadven- 
ture,’?—one of the most important of 
all the events 
which nearly lost for her forever her 
unique position in her husband’s re- 
gards. 

Mahammed and his party were re- 
turning from Morraseh, and one of the 
customs of the camp and caravan was 


that the ladies of the party should, be-| 


fore dawn, enter their camel-litters, so 
as to be on the road before the sun 
rose, and thus escape the gaze of man. 
The litters were accordingly placed be- 
fore the doors of the tents, and the 
women would creep in, while the camel- 
drivers would stand ata distance until 


sufficient time had been given for the | 


women to settle themselves, when once 


more the men would approach and lift | 


the litters on to the camels’ backs. 
The same plan was practised at their 
arrival in camp, and is still common 
throughout those parts of the East 


in her life, and one | 
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in the dirt. Distressed thus to be put 
to shame, she became sad and ill ; and 
at length, her husband giving his per- 
mission, she withdrew to her father’s, 
Abou Beer’s, house at Sunah, a course 
of action that but added to the babble 
of scandal already afloat. At length 
Mahammed, incensed at the coarse 
jokes at his own and his wife’s ex- 
pense, severely rated the people from 
the pulpit in the mosque ; and shortly 
| afterwards, visiting the house of Abou 
| Beer, heard from the lips of sobbing 
| Ayesha an oath of her innocence. As 
she uttered the words, one of those 
strange dream-trances to which Ma- 
| hammed seems to have been peculiarly 
subject came over him. All must have 
known that some revelation was taking 
place, but in what this revelation would 
result it was impossible to say. Gently 
they laid him upon a couch, while his 
weeping child-wife and her relations 
watched over him. 

He woke ; and woke to tell her that 
God had revealed to him her perfect 


innocence. Thus the tragedy ended, 
and the tears were wiped away. 
| Ayesha returned to her husband’s 


| dwelling, and once more regained and 
| held her former position of favorite in 
| his heart. 

Unimportant as the story may sound, 


where travelling has to be carried on | 
by means of camels or mules. How-| yet it has had a vast influence upon the 
ever, on their arrival from their last | world of Islam, for upon this tale of 
march it was found that Ayesha’s litter | the ‘“‘ misadventure of Ayesha,” a sura, 
yas empty, and a few hours later the | or chapter, was revealed, that settled, 
city was struck by the sight of Ayesha, |for as long as Islam holds its sway, 


° ° 9s | - 30 ° 
carefully veiled, riding on a camel led | the laws of divorce and punishment for 





by one Safuan. Her story was simple. 


The camel-drivers had placed the litter | 


before the door of her tent, and she, 
detained by some reason, had failed to 
enter it before the men had approached 
and carried it away. Finding herself 
thus left, she lay down by the roadside, 
and was awoke by Safuan, who, recog- 
nizing her, lifted her on to his own 


camel and brought her safely to the | 


Prophet’s residence in Medina. 

A man in the position of Maham- 
med naturally possessed many enemies, 
and these were not slow in taking ad- 
vantage of the matter to make capital 
out of it. Ayesha’s name was dragged 
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misbehavior. 

Shortly after this event happened one 
|of those terrible scenes of butchery 
| and slaughter of which one is continu- 
ally reading all through Oriental his- 
tory. It was at the conquest of Beni 
Koreitsa. Mahammed had referred to 
| the general in command to pass sen- 
tence upon the prisoners, and he, actu- 
ated by private desires as well as public 
'good, commanded all the men to be 
put to death. Mahammed upheld this 
sentence, and thus has brought upon 
himself the responsibility for an act as 
inglorious as it was cruel. Even more, 
Ihe is said with his own eyes to have 
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witnessed the slaughter in the mar- 
ket-place of many hundreds of men. 
Ayesha, firm in her belief that Maham- 
med was God’s Prophet, that every act, | 
every word of his was inspired, yet| 
could not let this scene pass without 
bravely and publicly avowing her hor- 
ror; nor do her words seem to have 
been without effect, for the commenta- 
tors add that afterwards Mahammed 
grew ashamed of his brutal act and bit- 
terly repented. Yet in telling of the 
beheading of these hundreds of men, 
we have not reached the darkest spot 
in Mahammed’s character upon that 
occasion, for that same night he caused 
to be brought to him the widow of one 
of the very men who had been so slain. 
Of this Jewess Rihana we hear but 
little ; she remained in his harem but 
a little while, and died. To admirers 
of Mahammed’s great personality such 
sases are most painful, not only as 
showing that the great character he 
maintained almost throughout his life 
ras susceptible to external influence, 
but also as forming a basis of attack for 
those who, in their hatred of Islam, 
consider Mahammed as the personifi- 
cation of evil. The great power of the 
man, the great scheme of his religion, 
divine in that it preached the unity of 
God to a people whose gods were 
many ; bad in that it instituted moral 
codes and laws which, though suited 
well enough to the age in which the 
Prophet lived, have since that age pre- 
vented and checked any progress, — 
here all this must be left untouched. 
Mahammed has to be shown, not as he 
is considered by the writer, not as he 
is considered by all who have made 
any study of Islam and Oriental his- 
tory, but as a weak type of Oriental 
manhood. 

Again and again girls and women 
were added to the harem of the 
Prophet. Miriam, a Coptic maid, was 
sent from Egypt, who bore Mahammed 
a son, a cause of jealousy to Ayesha. 
But her son died, as had Mahammed’s 
other children, only one daughter, 
Fatima, married to Ali, surviving him. 
Abou Satian, a friend who had died, 





left behind him a widow, by name Om 
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Habiba, to whom Mahammed became 
affianced ; but before his nuptials with 
her, by another act of cruelty rivalling 
even that of his marriage with Rihana, 
Saafia, a young girl, was added to his 
household — although in this case, un- 
like that of Rihana, who, it may be 
remembered, sank and died of grief in 
the harem, the heroine of the story de- 
serves little or no pity, for she is said 
to have forgotten her affection toward 
her husband, who, upon the very day 
she wedded Mahammed, had died un- 
der torture, and bestowed her heart 
upon her new husband. It was just at 
the time of his adding this new play- 
thing to his already large stock that 
through the desire for revenge he 
nearly lost his life from poison, be- 
stowed by the hand of a Jewess whose 
relations had been slain, and who 
bravely acknowledged her guilt, nay, 
gloried in it, and paid the penalty of 
death. 

Yet in spite of all these changing 
fancies of the fickle Prophet, we find 
Ayesha still in possession of his heart. 
While the rest served him merely as 
playthings, she was his wife, his com- 
panion ; and when at length he felt the 
illness coming upon him which was to 
bring his end, he sought her company 
alone. Fora time he would leave her 
chamber every day to lead the prayers 
in the adjacent mosque. Yet he 
seemed to realize his end was drawing 
nigh, and once, in his last public ad- 
dress, he hinted at what was so soon 
to follow. The people understood, and 
wept. 

The weakness increased. The doors 
of the mosque, save one, were closed, 
and the place became hushed and de- 
serted. Day by day he sank, yet his 
spirit died not ; for the few words he 
would from time to time speak were all 
of the blessings that awaited him. 
Ayesha was with him always, and ten- 
derly she nursed him as he lay, alter- 
nately delirious in burning fever or 
sunk in exhaustion. 

The end approached. For a time he 
had been too weak to lead the prayers ; 
but on this day, just as Abou Beer 
had commenced, Mahammed entered. 
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Wearily he sank upon the floor of the 
mosque, too weak to pray. Slowly he 
was led back to Ayesha’s chamber, 
where at the door, with the flicker of 
departing life, he spoke to his friends. 
They carried him within. His lips 
moved in prayer, in which Ayesha 
joined in monotonous repetition, until 
gradually, with his head resting upon 
the bosom of her who had so loved 
him and so tenderly nursed him, he 
passed away in death. 

So far we have seen but one side of 
the character of Ayesha. One of a 
number of wives, remarkable for little 
except her beauty and the delicate tact 
with which she maintained her su- 
premacy in the heart of the Prophet 
from almost the day she was married to 
him until his death, she appears as 
little but an Arab woman, kind, gentle, 
loving, and jealous, at times excusedly 
so. Adoring a man forty years her 
senior with the love she might have 
been expected to have bestowed upon 
one whose undivided attentions were 
her own, one who was in the full vigor 
of life, there is heard no ill word of 
her—her ‘misadventure’ being so 
explained, and doubtless truthfully ex- 
plained, that even the jealous husband 
was appeased and satisfied. Yet under 
this smooth veil of domestic love there 
burned another spirit, pent up by force 
of circumstances during her married 
life ; set free only when death had re- 
moved its obstacle, had broken down 
the gates that had held it prisoner, and 
the Prophet was in his grave. Yet it 
was no spirit of rebellion against her 
husband. Nay, it was his very mem- 
ory and the holiness in which she held 
that memory that formed the fuel that 
set it ablaze. 

We have done with Ayesha now as 
the tender child-wife ; we meet her 
again, unrecognizable, as an avenger 
of death. The gentle nurse of the 
Prophet’s last hours has gone, and in 


her place we see a figure with flaming | 
eyes and dishevelled hair, erying the | 


cry that so many women in the world’s 
history have cried, ‘“‘ Death and Re- 
venge!”? During Mahammed’s life 
lost in his personality, we see her now 
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with a personality of her own as re- 
markable as his ; we see her, like the 
heroine of some Greek play, calling 
to the world to flock around her under 
the standard of ‘‘ Revenge.”’ 
Mahammed had died in 632 A.D., and 
since his death two caliphs, or succes- 
sors, had passed away — the first, Abou 
Becr, the father of Ayesha, who had 


reigned two years, and, secondly, 
Omar, who held the caliphate for 


eleven years ; and at the time in which 
the transition took place in the char- 
acter of Ayesha, a third, Osman, had 
held the throne for twelve years, so 
that she was no longer a young woman. 
Since Mahammed’s death twenty-five 
years had passed, and Ayesha had now 
probably reached the age of forty. 

During this time she had lived in the 
same dwelling with the ‘‘ Mothers of 
|the Faithful,’ guarding the Prophet’s 
|tomb—a life of inactivity, of no great 
| interest. 
| But the peaceful state of Islam was 
|ended. With the latter days of Osman 
| commenced the breaking of the peace, 
|the falling away, that so increased in 
the years to follow, until Mahammed’s 
successors, the caliphs, weakened by 
party strife, sunk in debauchery and 
sin, living in a state to support which 
the taxes had to be increased, paying 
but little attention to aught but their 
women and their slaves, died away — 
died by assassination and by poison, 
until the line existed no more; until 
the great learning which even the lib- 
ertines had collected to their courts 
had become, as connected with them, 
distasteful to the world ; and until the 
gradually increasing wave of indigna- 
tion wiped them out forever. Twenty- 
five years only had passed since the 
founder of Islam, and yet we see Islam, 
no longer united as it was in the flush 
of victory, but torn by party strife and 
rebellion. 

It is not necessary here to consider 
the rebellion in any light except as it 
influences Ayesha ; yet to show that in 
its proportions it was not to be de- 
spised, mention must be made that 
such cities as Kufa and Bussorah had 
joined in it. The misgovernment of 
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Osman had called it into being, — not 
such misgovernment as afterwards ap- 
pears in the history of his successors, 
but incapability of restraining the tur- 
bulent Arab tribes over whom he was 
valled to hold sway. Ayesha is accused 
of having helped to stir up the revolt ; 
certain it is her brother Mahammed 
was mixed up in it. Yet even if 
Ayesha spoke words against Osman, 
they were probably spoken only as 
comparing his weakness to the strength 
of character that had been the success 
of her husband, and her future conduct 
quite clears her from the accusation of 
ever having instigated or even given 
tacit approval in the state of affairs 
that followed. Her position must be 
remembered. She was one of the prin- 
cipal links still existing connecting that 
epoch with the life of Mahammed. 
Abou Becr and Omar, Mahammed’s 
chief companions, were dead and 
buried, and not many remained of 
those whose lives had been to any de- 
gree contemporary with his. Therefore 
great importance must have been at- 
tached to any word Ayesha spoke ; and 
as the commentators all agree in the 


fact that her wit was a ready one, it is | 


highly probable that she spoke some 
ill-chosen words, which, when she saw 
the importance attached to them, she 
would willingly have withdrawn. But 
it was too late. No course remained 
to her but to leave the city. She had 
no wish to become embroiled in the 
strife of which, now that it had be- 
come a strife, she heartily disapproved. 
She left therefore for Mecca to perform 
the pilgrimage, but she was unsuccess- 
ful in withdrawing her brother, head 
and heart in the revolt, with her ; but 
before she withdrew she remained long 
enough to see how serious things were 
becoming. The insurgents, encamped 
without the city walls, appealed to her 
to let them enter to pay homage to the 
Prophet’s tomb. She refused. A few 
days later she left the town. Then 


happened a scene as tragic as it is sad. 
Osman, old and weary, struck by a 
stone from the rebels, who had now 
forced an entry into the city and the 
mosque, fell from the pulpit wounded, 
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His friends carried him within his 
house. Day by day the state of affairs 
became more precarious. At length 
the end arrived. Gaining an entrance 
by various means, the house was car- 
ried, the mob rushed in, and Osman, 
his body protected by his faithful wife, 
who was wounded in the scuffle, was 
cut down and slain. The red blood 
flowed over the leaves of the Koran he 
was reading. 

The Meccan pilgrimage was over, 
and Ayesha was on her return journey. 
Met by a messenger bearing the news 
of the caliph’s death, she turned back, 
full of wrath and revenge. Ali, whose 
doubting words at the time of her 
‘¢ misadventure ’’ had left a still open 
wound in Ayesha’s heart, had suc- 
ceeded as caliph. This, no doubt, was 
fuel to the fire of her anger. In spite 
of the restrictions of the veil and her 
sex, Ayesha threw aside all restraint, 
and entered heart and soul into a move- 
ment the object of which was to avenge 
the death of Osman. 

For three months she strove to raise 
troops, but Ali’s position at Medina 
was firm, and the Arabs hesitated be- 
fore they would throw themselves into a 
small minority to 1ight against law and 
order already established, and which, 
moreover, had the military on their 
side. But no want of success could 
deter Ayesha from her purpose. Her 
mission in her own mind was as divine 
a one as her husband’s had been; she 
was called by God to avenge the horrid 
sacrilege. Osman’s person, as a suc- 
cessor of the Prophet, was sacred ; he 
was his ** Khalifa,’? he upon whom the 
command had fallen, and though the 
gift of prophecy had ended with Ma- 
‘hammed, the person of his successur 
| was none the less sacred, —and Osman 
'was slain, brutally murdered in his 
own dwelling. 

In three months they left Mecca, 
Ayesha and her band of only two or 
three thousand men, many of whom 
came from the more distant cities. 

Although we find Ayesha incapable 
of being deterred by insuccess or by 
reasoning, yet before the march is ac- 
complished we see her almost turned 
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back by the vague remembrance of a|ing, which was only put a stop to by a 
superstition. We find the purpose on|truce—a truce that was broken but 
which she had so set her heart thrown | shortly afterwards by the rebel party, 
aside for a time by the barking of a| whose ranks were fast filling from the 
dog. No doubt her wild excitement | city. In the dusk, at evening service 
during the two months she spent at|in the great mosque, they seized the 
Mecca i in fostering the party which was | | governor of the city, a partisan of Ali. 





to avenge the caliph’s death overstrung ‘In a moment the strife began. The 
her nerves, and when, on the long, —— were successful, and all who 





quiet desert march, she 
think, she felt the result of her exer- 
tions. The story a curious one. 
One evening, arriving at a village, her 
party were received by the barking of 
the dogs of the Arabs who inhabited it, 
and Ayesha, though at every village 
they had so far halted at must have oc- 
curred the same scene, suddenly called 
to mind some ill-omened words of Ma- 
hammed, spoken no doubt with a hid- 
den meaning that Ayesha had failed to 
comprehend. ‘* Woe betide the wife 
of mine at whom the dogs bark,’’ he 
had said, possibly alluding to scandal 
or the evil tongue of men. But in 
Ayesha’s impressionable mind the 
words were too real. Screaming in 
her litter on the camel’s back, for a 
time she insisted on returning to 
Mecca, and it was finally only by a ruse 
that she was persuaded to proceed. 
Some commentators, giving the story | 
still more point, say that Mah: immed | 
mentioned the name of the village, 
and, on inquiry, Ayesha found the 
names corresponded. If so, there was 
at least some reason for the supersti- 
tious woman to feel depressed at so 
curious a coincidence. 

Atlength her little army halted out- 
side the walls of Bussorah, and Ay esha | 
was again calling upon the people to | 
avenge the death of Osman. Their 
presence made itself sufficiently felt to 
stir up party feeling within the city, 
and with party feeling came excitement | 
and riots. A parley was held, but the | 
manner of the parley came to be re- 
crimination. 
unwomanliness unbecoming to a widow 
of the Prophet, while she in turn 
stigmatized those who heard unmoved 
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Ayesha was accused of | 

















ho had connived at 
Osman were led out 
and executed. Ayesha was not idle 
after her victory. Letters were sent 
throughout the provinces announcing 
the success, and crying upon the people 
to rise. 

Meanwhile Ali was in Medina, and 
on hearing that Ayesha’s success in 
Bussorah was real, saw the necessity 
of prompt action, and, raising a troop, 
set out to quell a rebellion which had 
with such difficulty been started in 
Mecea, but had now become a source 
of danger and alarm to the caliphate. 
Yet Ali, in spite of the slight that had 
been offered him in questioning his 
right to the throne, in spite that he had 
seen his governor at Bussorah seized 
and imprisoned and the men who had 
helped him to the throne executed, felt 
that for the sake of Islam, and also no 
doubt for the sake of Ayesha, the re- 
bellion must if possible be quelled’ by 
gentler means than war. 

The two armies were encamped near 
one another, and a parley was held be- 
‘tween the chiefs of each. We are not 
told whether Ayesha herself took part 
jin the proceedings, but no doubt she 
}was kept constantly informed of all 
| that was going on. All went well fora 
time, whe en a fit of over-zeal and the 
| love "of war and plunder, so inherent 
}in the Arab nature, forced them to bat- 
| tle by an attack made exactly contrary 
to orders. In the darkness of the night 
a battle took place such as was seldom 
| fought between the Arabs and the infi- 
dels, even when under the leadership 
| of Mahammed himself, and when prop- 
jagating their religion. And in_ this 
battle ‘the friend and the foe were of 
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the cry for vengeance on the murderers | one religion, one faith, and yet they 


of the caliph as themselves assassins. 
Nought resulted of the parley but fight- 


! fought with all the fanatic fury of reli- 


gious warfare. 
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The rebels were beaten and took to 
flight, but even in the hour of defeat 
Ayesha comes to the fore. From her 
litter on the camel’s back, its woodwork 
pierced with arrows, she still contin- 
ued, thrusting her dishevelled head 
through the small window, to cry 
** Death and revenge ! ” 

Round the camel of Ayesha the bat- 
tle waged hottest ; but no force could 
stand against Ali’s superior strength 
and numbers, and Ayesha was taken 
prisoner. To a remote part of the 
camp she was led, and there handed 
over to the care of her brother Maham- 
med, who, implicated in the murder of 
Osman, was now heart and soul with 
Ali. 

Here our record of Ayesha ends. 
From Bussorah she was taken back to 
Medina with the honor due to her posi- 
tion. All was forgiven and forgotten, 
and from henceforth until her death 
she played no important part in the 
history of Islam. She became after- 
wards but an object of interest, and 
perhaps some veneration, to the multi- 
tude of pilgrims who flocked to the 
Prophet’s tomb in the chamber in 
which she dwelt, —for he was buried 
where he had died; and here spell- 
bound the pilgrims would sit and listen 
to the anecdotes of his life with which 
she would pass away the long hours. 

Here, too, in the chamber where her 
husband the Prophet of Islam had 
breathed his last, resting his head upon 
her bosom, she passed away, surviving 
him no less than forty-eight years. 

WALTER B. HARRIs. 


From Longman’s Magazine, 
COLOR. 

Mucu of the charm of life depends 
on the blending of the varied colors 
which adorn nature and beautify art. 
It is the want of color that intensifies 
the disheartening chill of winter, for a 
colorless landscape is stripped of its 
main element of beauty and fascina- 
tion. The very insects are decoyed by 


the bright hues of flowers to follow out 
nature’s preservative work of cross- 
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fertilization. The countenance would 
be expressionless in emotion without 
the lightning flashes from the angry 
eye or the roseate light of love on the 
check of maidenhood. The glory of 
the heavens in sunrise, the triumphal 
rainbow -arch, the sweet, unstained 
foliage of June, or the brilliant after- 
glow of autumn would be to the sen- 
sitive eye no more than the dead 
monotony of photographic effects of 
mere light and darkness — meaningless 
and lifeless. 

But what is color? It is a common 
delusion that color is inherent in a body 
which retains it under all circumstances 
and conditions. Now, has the gor- 
geously colored tulip any charm during 
the night ? Has a dark-red rose any 
beauty when an eye is not looking on 
it? Itis not froma Berkeleyan point 
of view that this question is asked ; for 
there is by the aggregate evidence of 
the senses a certainty of the material 
existence of what is outside of us. But 
when sodium is burned in a flame, the 
varied hues in a conservatory or a 
drawing-room are reduced to a curious 
monotony of yellow. Is color, then, 
an inherent property of the detailed 
material phenomena? Very little is 
said about the nature of color by the 
ancients, though many of their poets 
poured forth brilliant effusions when 
spellbound by nature’s enchantment. 
It is not easy to understand their ideas. 
They seem to have held color as a 
property of a body, just as its density 
or hardness or smell is a property. 
And they were of opinion that a body 
could communicate its color to light. 
Then, is not the occult cause of color 
in the external object ? 

Of course the eye has much to do 
with color. In the color-blind the ap- 
parent colors of objects differ widely 
from their colors as perceived by nor- 
mal eyes. As the conception of size 
varies in men according tothe forma- 
tion of the crystalline lens in the eye — 
some -having telescopic, others micro- 
scopic formations — so the sensation of 
color differs in men according to the 
means of impressing the optic nerves. 
The apparent color of any ijight which 
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falls on the normal retina depends|let sensations vibrate at the rate of 


mainly on the relative intensities of 
the excitement produced by the light 
on certain organs of sense. In color- 
blindness one or more of these organs 
of sense is wanting or imperfect. The 
most common form (called Daltonism, 
from the famous discoverer of the auto- 
matic weights of the elements) depends 
on the absence of the red sense. From 
the experiments of Holmgren on two 
persons, each of whom was found to 
have one color-blind eye, the other 
being nearly normal, it was found that 
these persons could describe the vari- 


| 





about seven hundred and forty million 
million times in a second. Yet it takes 
a definite time for the sensation to be 
recognized by the mind, and when the 
sensation is impressed, it persists for 
about one-seventh of a second. 

The gorgeous display of the rainbow, 
at the sight of which the hearts of all 
pure-souled people leap with rapture, 
suggested to Sir Isaac Newton the ne- 
cessity for having seven primary colors 
corresponding to those seen there. 
But Young and Helmholtz have now 
conclusively proved that there are only 


ous colors with one eye, but that there | three primaries, viz., red, green, and 


was a dead uniformity of color when | violet. 


looking with the other eye. Thus 
theory was verified by actual observa- 
tion. A jaundiced vision blanches all 
nature. <A large dose of the medicine 
santonine affects the color-sense con- 
siderably, and, besides distorting other 
colors, makes all persons incapable of 
perceiving violet and purple. A distin- 
guished scientist assures us that a pur- 
ple object appears perceptibly bluer to 
one eye and redder to the other. Then, 
is not the main producer of color in 
the bodily organism ? 

There is something in the object to 
occasion the sensation of color, which 
is only recognized by a normal organ- 
ism. These two necessary components 
will be again referred to in other con- 
nections. 

The color of any object depends on 
its power of retaining or rejecting cer- 
tain of the constituent colors of white 
light. All colored bodies possess the 
property of stopping some of the rays 
that fall on them, and reflecting others. 
For example, a violet body absorbs all 
the rays that fall upon it except the 
violet, which it reflects. It has been 
calculated, by the aid of very fine 
instruments, that the different color- 
sensations are produced by the vibra- 
tion of the ether of space through 
which the waves of light from the 
object pass. Thus the waves which 
produce red sensations vibrate at the 
rate of about four hundred and ninety 
million million times in a_ second, 
whereas the waves which produce vio- 





Moreover, a one-colored rain- 
bow is occasionally observed. On 
Christmas day, five years ago, Mr. Ait- 
ken of Falkirk, one of the most reliable 
of observers, saw the rare and curious 
phenomenon on the Ochil Hills. It 
consisted simply of a red arch, and 
even the red had a sameness about it. 
Stranger still, there was also part of a 
secondary bow, which, too, was of a 
red hue — not rosy, but deep furnacy. 
The hills were covered with snow, the 
setting sun was glowing with a rich 
hectic light, and the depth of color on 
all around was indescribable in beauty. 
The monochromatic rainbow explained 
all, for the rainbow is simply nature’s 
spectrum of the sun’s light. On that 
occasion the sun’s light was shorn of 
all the rays of short-wave length on its 
passage through the atmosphere, and 
only the red rays reached the surface 
of the earth. The depth of the red on 
the hills was, however, intensified by 
the overhanging of a dense curtain of 
clouds, which screened off the light of 
the sky and admitted only the direct 
softer light. The seven colors of the 
spectrum are, therefore, not necessa- 
rily primary. Sir Isaac’s superstition 
got the better of his calmer scientific 
judgment. 

The three primary color-sensations 
are considered to be red, green, and 
violet. Certain mixtures of violet and 
green produce a blue; red and green 
also give a yellow. But it is important 
to observe that these are primary 
color-sensations, and not primary col- 
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ors, though the expression ‘“ lighis of 
primary colors’ is admissible. For it 
is commonly imagined that the blue 
and yellow mixed in certain propor- 
tions produce various kinds of green. 
If yellow and blue pigments be mixed 
together with water, the green color 
produced is not a mixture of blue and 
yellow colors. It is the one color 
which is not freely absorbed either by 
the yellow or by the blue pigment. 
The yellow pigment removes the 
greater part of the blue, indigo, and 
violet rays ; the blue pigment removes 
the greater part of the red, orange, and 
yellow. Thus the light that finally es- 
capes is mainly green. It is curious to 
notice, too, that the sunlight passing 
through glass of one color is not only 
of that color. What is called the ordi- 
nary solar spectrum is produced by 
allowing a ray of sunlight to enter a 
narrow slit and pass through one or 
more prisms. If a bit of red glass be 
held over the slit the whole length of 
the spectrum is not reddened ; there is 
no color in the spectrum of the glass 
when that color does not exist in the 
ordinary (rainbow) spectrum. If the 
red glass be pretty pure, only red and 
a little orange are visible in the spec- 
trum ; all the rest is cut away. Won- 
derful is it also that the colors seen in 
natural objects are chiefly residuals left 
after internal absorption. A tulip with 
green leaves can only be seen in pure 
light or in the corresponding colors of 
the spectrum. If it is placed in the red 
band of the spectrum the flower shines 
brilliantly red, while the leaves shine 
dull red, not green. If moved to any 
other band of the spectrum the red 
petals become black and the green 
alters much. 

Is there any substance known to man 
which has no color? It is a natu- 
ral and excusable delusion to consider 
that pure water is colorless. Looking 
through a crystal vessel filled with 
water, one would be astonished to be 
told that water has an inherent hue. 
Waterfalls in the Scottish Highlands, 
where there is no contamination, pre- 
sent to the eye the purest whiteness, 
without any symptom of leadenness or 
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tinness. Skilled observers, like the 
late Sir Robert Christison, consider 
that water is more or less colored by 
some suspended matter. It is now, 
however, known that water is a blue 
transparent medium absorbing the rays 
of the red end of the spectrum and 
transmitting the rays of the blue end. 
If a very long blackened tube, which 
has a clear glass plate fixed to the bot- 
tom, be filled with pure water, and 
through this a white surface be exam- 
ined, the light transmitted will be 
found to be blue. Even distilled water 
has the same property. To thoroughly 
verify this, take three different sets of 
apparatus for the distillation and exam- 
ination — one of glass, the second of 
brass, and the third with a platinum 
condenser. If the color of the distilled 
water is due to impurities, as the im- 
purities in these three cases must be 
different, the colors will also be differ- 
ent. But put samples of the water dis- 
tilled by the three sets of apparatus 
into three darkened tubes (with glass 
plates at the ends), and through the 
tubes look at a bright white surface ; 
the effect is the same in all three cases 
—the color is blue, almost exactly of 
the same hue as a solution of Prussian 
blue. This is corroborated by the fact 
that the purer water is in nature the 
bluer is the tint. The writer of the 
work entitled ‘* Across Patagonia” de- 
scribes a lake seen on the Cordilleras 
as one ‘‘ whose crystal waters were of 
the most extraordinary blue he ever be- 
held.” 

Various instruments have been con- 
structed to determine and illustrate the 
mixing of color-lighis, but the best of 
these is the result of the ingenious 
inventiveness of Mr. John Aitken of 
Falkirk. <A simplified form of his chro- 
momictor, sufficient for plain experi- 
ments, can be here described. Procure 
a common eve-piece from any optician, 
and fix it to the end of a brass tube. To 
the other end of the tube fix a circular 
piece of wood, a concentric circle hav- 
ing been cut out of it. Into this circle 
fit equal sector pieces of red, green, 
and violet-colored glass (the three pri- 
maries). Inside of this arrange a cir- 
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cular blackened disc of metal, with a 
round opening cut out eccentrically in 
it, so as in one position of its move- 
ment to be exactly opposite the circle 
with the colored glasses, and in the 
diametrically opposite position of its 
movement to uncover only a portion of 
one of the glasses. As the instrument 
is moved round by the hand this black- 
ened plate allows the sunlight to pass 
through differently proportioned parts 
of the three colored sectors. The eye, 
looking through the eye-piece, receives 
the combination of different propor- 
tions of the three primary color-lights. 
By this kaleidoscopic arrangement an 
endless variety of tints and shades of 
color can be produced. 

Curious effects are simply produced 
in this way. In the top of a box have 
a circular window, glazed with three 
sections of red, green, and violet glass, 
so proportioned that the resultant light 


produced from the three is white. 
Place a flat, opaque ring a short dis- 


tance above the white bottom of the 
box, and the eye will be dazzled with 
the gorgeous display of prismatic-like 
colors on the bottom. This will be 
covered with most varied and brilliant 
hues, caused by the penumbra of the 
opaque body being lighted with differ- 
ent colors on the different sides. When 
the red and the green circles of light 
overlap, a brilliant yellow is produced ; 
where the green and the violet over- 
lap are the blues ; and the red and the 
violet give the purples ; while in the 
centre, when all the three circles over- 
lap, white is produced. This is the best 
practical and simple way of testing the 
theory of the three primary color-lights. 
These experiments explain why there 
is so little appearance of colored light 
in some cathedrals, though the win- 
dows are heavily stained ; though the 
sun blazes through brilliantly colored 
glass, yet there is only visible the char- 
acteristic ‘“‘ dim religious light.’’ 

Any two colored lights which when 
mixed produce white light are termed 
**complementary.”? All are familiar 
with the changing color of printed 
names with the eyes open and shut, or 
when fixed steadily on the name and 
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transferred suddenly to a white surface. 
One has too often to amuse himself in 
this way at a railway junction, waiting 
for a train. He looks on the yellow 
letters with an indigo-blue enamel sur- 
rounding which tell of some remark- 
able soap or cocoa ; he lifts his eyes to 
the grey sky, and then he sees blue let- 
ters on a yellow enamel. If the blind 
on a bedroom window be white, and 
the light not very bright, and if the 
observer looks steadily at a black object 
on the table, on closing his eyes again 
he will see the exact form of the object 
quite white — not a bad way of account- 
ing for ghosts. 

Colors formed through thin films or 
through mica-schist by polarized light 
are extremely beautiful. What a vari- 
ety of brilliant hues in concentric cir- 
cles are presented on the window of a 
closed carriage when the clear moon 
shines through on an intensely frosty 
night! The glorious tints on soap- 
bubbles entrance a Newton as well as 
amuse a child. 

The secret of the production of color 
is not yet revealed. The unrivalled 
hues of the tulip and the rose are 
formed from the black soil. But how ? 
None can say. Yet one is no less 
startled by the endless variety of color 
now produced from coal-tar. From 
that apparently useless substance, per- 
fumes, medicines, and sweeteners have 
been formed which have startled men. 
But color appeals to the eye. Only 
thirty-six years ago Perkin ‘ gathered 
up the fragments ” in coal-tar, and pro- 
duced the beautiful mauve dye. Now, 
from the greasy material which was 
considered useless, is produced madder, 
which makes coal-tar worth a hundred 
pounds a ton. This coloring matter 
alone now employs an industry of two 
millions sterling per annum. One ton 
of good cannel coal, when distilled in 
gas retorts, leaves twelve gallons of 
coal-tar, from which are produced a 
pound of benzine, a pound of toluene, 
a pound and a half of phenol, six 
pounds of naphthalene, a small quan- 
tity of xylene, and half a pound of 
anthracene for dyeing purposes. Ac- 
cording to Roscoe, there are sixteen 
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distinct yellow colors, twelve orange, 
thirty red, fifteen blue, seven green, 
and nine violet, besides a number of 
browns, and an infinite number of 
blendings of all shades. What a mar- 
vellous color-producer is coal-tar ! 

Why is it that the colors of a soap- 
bubble change as the film gradually 
alters in thickness ? Another cause of 
color is here involved —that of inter- 
ference. If a stone be thrown into a 


smooth pond a circular wave is pro- | 


duced, gradually widening towards the 


edge of the pond ; if a second stone be | 


thrown into the pond, a second wave 
will be produced, which will influence 
the first. If the stones be dropped in 
simultaneously at the same spot, the 
rave will just be doubled in height ; 
and if the second stone be thrown in 
exactly a wave-length behind the first, 
the same effect would be observed. If, 
however, the second stone be thrown 
into the water exactly half a wave- 
length behind the first, the motion of 
the water will be destroyed. Similarly 
with light ; when light impinges on the 
soap-bubble, part of it is reflected from 
the exterior surface, and part enters 
the film, and is reflected from the inte- 
rior surface. This latter portion trav- 
erses the water medium between the 
two surfaces twice, and is therefore 
kept behind the first reflected ray. 
The two sets of waves interfere with 
each other, and produce a colored light 
instead of a white light. Other waves, 
again, may destroy each other, and ex- 
tinguish the light. Some of the con- 
stituent colors of the impinging white 
light — formed by their passage through 
the film—interfere so as to destroy 
each other, while others remain un- 
affected. As the film diminishes in 
thickness, the colors must necessarily 
vary. In this way is accounted for the 
marvellous variety of beauty of colors 
in the soap-bubble, the iridescence of 
oil upon water, the changing color of 
steel when being tempered, and the 
gaudiness of some insects’ wings. 

The beauty of dress depends much 
upon the harmony of colors. This is 
affected by a combination of the three 
primaries, either pure, or in combina- 
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tion with each other. Colors are mod- 

‘ified in tone by the proximity of other 
different colors. By ordinary gas-light 
blue becomes darker, red brighter, and 
yellow lighter. By this artificial light 
a pure yellow appears lighter than 
white itself when viewed in contrast 
with certain other colors. In this way 
highly polished brass is often mistaken 
for silver. At twilight blue appears 
much lighter than it is, red much 
darker, and yellow slightly darker. 
Colors, too, have the power of influ- 
encing the beholder in various ways. 
We speak of warm colors—like the 
‘“‘rosy red flushing in the northern 
night ;’’ red is then a warm, cheerful, 
and exciting color. We speak, too, of 
| cold colors —like the leaden grey of 
| threatening clouds. 

The shades of blue have been lately 
employed to detect the grades of impu- 
rity of the air. This sanitary detective 
is Mr. Aitken’s last marvellous discov- 
ery. The principle on which the con- 
struction of the koniscope is based has 
been explained before in our article on 
dust. A dust-particle, at a certain 
temperature and degree of moisture in 
the air, becomes a free surface to at- 
tract the moisture so as to form a fog- 
particle. When a jet of steam is made 
to pass through a tube containing dusty 
air, beautiful colors are observed in the 
steam. With ordinary condensation 
the color varies from a fine green to 
lovely blue of different depths. The 
pale blues equal any sky blue, while 
the deeper blues are finer than the 
dark blues seen in the sky, having a 
peculiar softness and fulness of color. 
Instead of using steam, he produced a 
fog by rarifying the air in a closed tube 
containing air, and all around wet with 
water. By a stroke of the air pump 
attached, the air became rarified, the 
dust-particles seized the moisture in 
the air and from the sides, and formed 
fog-particles. The same colors were 
seen; slight blue with ordinary air, 
and deeper blue as the air had been 
impregnated with dust-particles. The 
tube of the koniscope is graduated by 
noticing the depth of the blue pro- 
duced, and counting the number of 
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dust-particles in a cubic inch of the air 
being examined (by the dust counter). 
Glasses of graduated depths of blue 
are then arranged along the side of the 
tube, with the corresponding number 
of dust-particles in the cubic inch. 
When the number of dust particles in 
the cubic inch, as ascertained by the 
dust counter (now very much improved 
since our paper on dust appeared), was 
eight-tenths of a million, the koniscope 
indicates ‘‘blue just visible ;’’ when 
one and a quarter millions, ‘‘ very pale 


blue ;’’ when eight millions, ‘ pale 
blue ;*? when twenty-four millions, 
‘fine blue ;’? when forty millions, 
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‘“‘deep blue;’’ and when sixty-four 
millions, ‘‘ very deep blue.”? Of course, 
the eye could detect shades between 
these, though names cannot be as- 
signed ; but glass could be colored to 
match. When making a sanitary in- 
spection, any increase in the depth of 
blue corresponding to the number of 
dust-particles in common healthy air 
would indicate the amount of the in- 
crease of pollution of the air. By 
its means — when thoroughly matured 
—sanitary inspectors can investigate 
questions of ventilation of rooms 
lighted with gas, and for other pur- 
poses. Mr. Aitken tested a room 24 x 
17 < 13 feet. The air round his head 
gave a very faint blue. Three jets of 
gas were then lit in the centre of the 
room. Within thirty-five seconds the 
color in the koniscope became a deep 
blue, owing to the increase of dust- 
particles by the combustion. In ten 
minutes there was evidence of the pol- 
lution all through the room. In half 
av hour the impurity at four feet from 
the ceiling was very great, the color 
being deep blue. Strange to say, in 
the rooms where gas is burning the air 
near the window is very impure. This 
impurity is caused by the cold air on 
the window sinking, and drawing down 
the polluted air near the ceiling. This 
remarkable fact was unknown until 
determined by the koniscope. Though 
a window supplies pure air when it is 
open, it therefore does much harm 
when it is closed, by bringing down the 
impure air to the region in which we 
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are breathing, instead of allowing it to 
remain aloft near the ceiling. The 
great advantage of the instrument is 
its convenience and simplicity. Won- 
derful is it that impure air is so easily 
detected by color ! 

One of the greatest difficulties facing 
scientific men is the photographing of 
colors. If the fine complexion of a 
beautiful woman should be transcribed 
to paper by the limner power of light, 
what a marvellous step would be 
gained in the magic art! If the varied 
colors of a brilliant sunset could be 
thus fixed, what a help it would be to 
the painter, and what a pleasure to the 
connoisseur of coloring! Though that 
end has not yet been reached, yet re- 
cently something has been done to 
show that what was long considered 
impossible is now even more than prob- 
able. M. Lippman, a member of the 
Institute of France, has photographed 
the colors of the solar spectrum. By a 
peculiar apparatus, which cannot be 
described here, the color-waves are 
fixed as the sound-waves in the phono- 
graph. The tints are correct, and the 
effect is brilliant. Moreover, the colors 
are fixed. <A little has been done in 
the fixing of the colors of flowers by 
introducing the same sensitive plate in 
the camera successively with different 
chemical films on its surface, which are 
susceptible of attracting particular color- 
waves. Yet this shows that color is 
not altogether absent from the flower ; 
color is not wholly in the organism of 
the observer. Chemical investigators 
have before them a grand field. If the 
photography of colors could be pa- 
tented, an immense fortune would be 
the result. There would then be quite 
a revolution in portrait taking and view 
painting by means of photography. 
Till then — trustful patience ! 

The fact of color-blindness in so 
many men has been exciting consider- 
able attention. The report issued by 
the secretary of the Board of Trade on 
the tests for color-blindness used in 
examining the candidate for masters’ 
and mates’ certificates of competency, 
bas brought out remarkable results. 
One in eighty-two was rejected for 
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imperfect color-sense in the compulsory 
class for officers’ certificates, and one 
in sixteen in the voluntary class. Some 
described black as green, others red as 
green, pink as green, drab as green. 
The color test should be made compul- 
sory for all public servants on sea and 
land who have so many thousands of 
lives at the mercy of their eyes in 
discriminating the colors of signals at 
night. 

Why is it that in the zenith we have 
in fine, clear weather a deep, rich 
blue ? Because there is always above 
us a haze, however fine. The parti- 
cles in the haze of the heavens corre- 
spond with those of the tube in the 
koniscope, and the blue color is caused 
by the light through depth of fine haze. 
If there was no dust haze above us, the 
sky would be black, that is, we would 
be looking into the blackness of limit- 
less space. Bui through the dust haze 
the blue light pierces for a considerable 
distance, and becomes of a deep shade. 
Sky and sea and earth are all colored. 
Gladsome are all animated beings who 
can appreciate the fine tints and the 
endless variety of hues. The birds are 
vain in their gorgeous plumage, and 
ladies show their taste by their choice 
of harmonious colors to suit their com- 
plexion. Not flash, but harmony of 
color, manifests the educated taste and 
the refined mind. ‘ Be true to nature 
and nature will be true to you,’’ is an 
order which must be obeyed without 
dispute, in color as in all else; who 
breaks that order will suffer sometime. 

J. G. MCPHERSON. 
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From Maemillan’s Magazine. 
AN OXFORD IDYLL. 
I. 

““T wish they hadn’t asked me!” 
said Christopher Craik, the logic tutor 
of St. Mary’s, as he looked down at the 
party in the old, secluded college gar- 
den. ‘I wonder,” he added, glancing 
at the reflection of his red tie in the 
glass, his new tie, and black coat, his 
young and scholarly face, ‘* I wonder, 
—but no, it isn’t too red; they wear 
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them red,’ he continued, with at- 
tempted cheerfulness. ‘* No——”’ but 
hearing the laughter of ladies below 
his window, he scuttled back hastily. 
His rooms were high up in the garden 
tower, almost up among the topmost 
boughs of the high college elms, and 
when, after a moment, he returned to 
his window and peered down, he could 
see through the green of the trees 
patches of white and pink color, the 
dresses of many ladies, dappling the 
lawn, and moving and meeting on the 
college paths. Among the summer 
leaves the summer wind was_ breath- 
ing ; it blew in at the window now and 
then, laden with scents from the gar- 
den, and the faint stir and hum of 
human voices ; and Christopher Craik, 
or the Corn-Craik, as the undergradu- 
ates called him, felt his heart beating 
high with an unwonted emotion of 
youth and excitement. 

The early philosophers of Asia Minor 
were very remarkable and suggestive 
men, but now that he had finished and 
published his book about them, be 
meant to enjoy himself a little. And 
what shallow wisdom it was, moreover, 
to live in the almost solitary way he 
had been living all the winter. All the 
winter! All his life really ; spending 
his youth among books and almost 
shut out from everything that is light 
and amiable in experience. Why, the 
greenest of his undergraduate pupils 
might easily know more of modern life 
than he did! ‘ Oh, don’t harp so on 
modern life!” his friend Ranken, the 
junior Dean of St. John’s, often said to 
him in his acrid way. ‘ Do, for pity’s 
sake, leave it alone, and stick to your 
Asia Minor.’? But then Ranken was 
absurdly cynical. Craik remembered 
how often, on their way home in the 
winter evenings from their regular 
Sunday walks, his friend would pause 
opposite an uncurtained window and 
make bitter merriment over the domes- 
tic picture they saw in the golden light 
within, a family at tea very likely, or 
an academic parent romping with his 
children. 

As he looked down now, it was 
agreeable to him to see so many ladies 
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in the old garden, and he could not 
believe that Ranken had very authentic 
grounds for his narrow prejudice. For 
Ranken would have liked to shut ladies 
out of Oxford altogether, would have 
liked to keep it as it used to be, a tran- 
quil home of learning and celibacy, be- 
fore the Royal Commission had granted 
the fellows the liberty of marrying. 
For that unblest liberty, he maintained, 
by filling the university with frivolity 
and ladies, had so destroyed the old 
character of the place that now, as was 
notorious, the whole of the summer 
term, with a good part of the rest of 
the academic year, was given over to 
dances and picnics and parties and 
other silly and deteriorating trifles. 
Craik had not been able to contradict 
his friend, for hitherto the sounds and 
echoes of the social dissipation had 
hardly reached him in his retired cor- 
ner, save as he had heard them rever- 
berating through the gloomy caverns of 
Ranken’s imagination. But he could 
not quite believe,—here Craik began 
to laugh, for his eye at that moment 
was caught by the gargoyle just above 
him, which was also leaning over and 
looking into the garden. For four hun- 
dred years that weather-beaten creature 
had sat there making faces, but now its 
visage seemed more than ever twisted 
with a look of Gothic cynicism. As 
Craik lingered, looking out, himself al- 
most like a second gargoyle, he thought 
he could see in the garden below two 
ladies of his acquaintance, Mrs. Cotton 
and Mrs. Trotter. How ridiculous Ran- 
ken was in his views, almost grotesque 
as the gargoyle! Craik took his hat 
and stick, and started down-stairs for 
the garden. He would see for himself. 


Il. 

Ir was very worldly and brilliant in 
the garden. Besides a crowd of ladies 
and young men, three professors and 
two heads of houses had already ar- 
rived, and others were expected. Mr. 
White, Mr. Long, and Mr. Maple Fet- 
ters, the young, unmarried fellows who 
were giving the party, kept glancing 
toward the gateway over the shoulders 
of their arriving guests, all smiles, 
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however, as they greeted their friends 
with apposite remarks. On tables un- 
der the trees white cloths were spread, 
looking almost blue in the vivid green, 
and on them were plates of red straw- 
berries, ancient silver bowls of sugar, 
rows of shining spoons, cakes, and 
dewy jugs of amber-colored lemonade. 
Sounds of discreet gaiety, voices of 
laughter and the tinkling of glasses, 
quickened the sleepy silence of the 
garden, while from beneath a high and 
fleecy cloud the rays of the westering 
sun brightened the tree-tops and walls, 
lingering on the ladies’ dresses and 
streaking with blue shadows the green 
old lawn. It put Craik in mind of old 
French colored prints he had seen, or 
the courtly jétes he had read of; he 
thought, too, of the garden party in 
** Love’s Cottage,’ a pretty novel he 
had looked at lately, the party where 
Miss Molyneux first meets Pastorel the 
poet. 

He kept smiling as he moved about, 
but he really felt rather shy and alien ; 
if he only knew more people, and could 
be seen laughing and talking and mov- 
ing his hands, like the other young 
men! But soon he met his friend 
Mrs. Cotton, the wife of Professor Cot- 
ton, and he begged to be allowed to get 
her an ice or some other refreshment. 
He noticed a brilliant purple feather 
conspicuously waving from the top of 
Mrs. Cotton’s bonnet, and was glad 
that his tie was so bright. How pleas- 
ant it was, on a summer day, how 
pleasant and harmless to play bril- 
liantly at life! And did not Aristotle 
himself place magnificence high among 
the virtues ? 

But the junior fellows still had their 
anxious eyes fixed on the garden en- 
trance. ‘* Miss Lamb, has Miss Lamb 
come ?”? Craik heard voices murmur- 
ing about him. ‘No, not yet, but 
she’s coming. Just heard Maple Fet- 





ters telling some one ” «© Long 
says he can’t understand it. In her 
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note she said —— 
different ”» © They say in Lon- 
don * Oh yes, and here every- 
body, professors, heads of houses ; it’s 
too amusing ” Well, she says 


“So quiet, so 
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she wanis to study all the types.” 
‘+ Ah, look, there she comes!” Craik 
turned with the others, and saw Miss 
Lamb coming in through the Gothic 
archway. Her face was shaded with a 
large white hat, and her white dress, 
falling in long, plain lines to her feet, 
swayed a little as she walked slowly 
over the grass out of the shadow of the 
building. 

Long and Maple Fetters started for- 
ward, and escorted Miss Lamb and her 
aunt across the lawn. They drew near 
to Craik and Mrs. Cotton. ‘Oh, there 
is Mrs. Cotton,’ Miss Lamb exclaimed, 
and turned towards them. ‘ Dear 
Mrs. Cotton,’? she said, ‘“*I was so 
hoping I should see you here!”’ Craik 
looked at Miss Lamb. She rested her 
eyes on him for a second, then pressing 
Mrs. Cotton’s hand, she stooped down 
with a graceful impulse, and kissed the 
fat old thing. Craik overheard Mrs. 
Lyon, the wife of the president of All 
Saints, talking to the warden of St. 
Simon’s. ‘Dear Miss Lamb!” she 
said, in a deep and sentimental voice, 
‘she is just as nice to women as she is 
to men.”’ ‘She is much nicer, surely,”’ 
the ancient warden replied with a cack- 
ling laugh. ‘She never kisses us!’ 

Again Craik walked about alone, 
smiling and conspicuous, and although 
he tried to think that he was enjoying 
himself, he really wished very much to 
be back in his tower again, up there in 
its pleasant green shade and solitude. 
That, after all, was his place, the only 
place he was fit for, and he had better 
stick to it, and stick to his books, and 
not cast again the gloom of his pres- 
ence on the social enjoyment of other 
more fortunate people. Thus resign- 
edly musing, he retreated into the near 
shade of a laburnum-tree, and, ceasing 
to smile in his fixed and weary way, he 
waiched through the flowering branches 
the shining colors and placid agitation 
of the garden party. All the men, 
except himself, were moving among 
the groups of ladies, weaving darker 
threads into the brilliant pattern. 


Young Cobbe he saw, the captain of 
the college boat-club, walking with 
Miss Lamb, walking and talking pleas- 
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antly ; and he sighed, for although he 
was Cobbe’s tutor and well versed in 
his stupidity, he could not help envy- 
ing the easy manners of the under- 
graduate. 

But the picture ceased to be a mere 
picture to him, and the placid current 
of his thoughts grew quite agitated, 
when he noticed that Miss Lamb and 
her companion were coming directly to 
his tree. Could he manage to slip 
away without being seen? She was 
coming probably to pick a spray of the 
yellow flower, to put in her white dress, 
or carry away, perhaps, as a memory 
of the party. And if he were found 
standing there, like a policeman, it 
would be so awkward ! 

Miss Lamb, fortunately, met Maple 
Fetters, and stopping herself, seemed 
to be sending him on to the tree alone. 
When he reached it he pushed aside 
the branches and said with a smile, 
**Come along, Craik, I want to intro- 
duce you to Miss Lamb.” ‘ Me?” 
“Yes, you. We saw you here; she 
wants to meet you.”’ ‘* Wants to meet 
me?” ‘Yes, you. Come along.” 
Craik came out from beneath the tree. 
*“*Miss Lamb— does she live in Ox- 
ford?” ** You don’t mean to tell me 
you’ve never heard of Miss Lamb!”’ 
Fetters paused in astonishment. ‘ You 
must be the only man in Oxford then 
who has not. Miss Lamb is an Amer- 
ican”? ‘* An American ?”’ Craik had 
heard that American ladies were so 
brilliant. 

‘Miss Lamb, let me introduce Mr. 
Craik, our philosopher.”’ 

** Mr, Craik, I am glad to meet you.’ 

Craik bowed ; then he saw that Miss 
Lamb had put out her hand; he tried 
to take it, but it was too late. The 
American young lady, however, smiled, 
and put out her hand again, and gave 
it to him frankly, almost as if it were a 
present. ‘* We ought to shake hands, 
oughtn’t we? It’s the English way, 
isn’t it?’ Craik stifled a guffaw, and 
his awkward sensations began to go. 

** Mr. Cobbe, would you mind getting 
me an ice ?’’ Cobbe’s face wore an 
odd expression as he bowed and disap- 
peared. Maple Fetters fluttered off, 
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like a fat butterfly, to other occupa- 
tions. Craik and Miss Lamb were left 
alone, and they began to walk with 
vague steps, and, on the lady’s part, 
vague, unfinished scraps of conversa- 
tion, along the garden path. Then 
stopping, and resting her hands on her 
parasol and looking at her companion, 
as she leaned a little towards him, she 
said, as if they were old friends al- 
ready: ‘*I wonder—would you take 
me into your old college cloisters! I 
have heard so much about them, and it 
wouldn’t be wrong for us to run away 
from the party for just a few minutes. 
I do so want to—you won’t mind ?” 
“Oh dear, no!’ Craik exclaimed. 
‘*Certainly we can go. It’s through 
the quadrangle. But Mr. Cobbe,— 
will he find you?” ‘Oh, he’ll know 
where I am; and if he don’t, it’s no 
matter. Come!’ They went under 
the garden tower, and through the 
little old quadrangle, into the entrance 
of the cloisters. Of the history and 
traditions of the place, and of the 
whole college, Craik spoke almost with 
eloquence, while Miss Lamb listened 
with murmurs and interruptions of 
enthusiastic interest. The cloisters, as 
he explained, were once the cloisters 
of a monastery ; the tower was the 
monastery tower; and the bell that 
hung there, and twice a day rang the 
college into chapel, was the bell that 
once sounded for the matins and ves- 
pers of the monks. 

‘* What! monks? Did monks really 
once live here? Oh, how I should 
have liked to have seen it then!”’ 
* Ah, but you couldn’t, you know. 
They never allowed ladies inside the 
gates.”’ ‘“ How silly !’’ ‘ Yes,’’ Craik 
said, smiling, ** wasn’t it silly ?”’ 

They walked with slow steps around 
the shadowed cloisters, and Miss Lamb 
talked idly of the party. It was sucha 
pretty party, so amusing. Did he 
often go to garden-parties ? No? 
How odd! She did —to ever so many. 
Then suddenly she cried, in a changed 
voice, ** But how frivolous I am, Mr. 
Craik! I can see that you are quite 
shocked.”? ‘Shocked! oh no, not a 
bit.” ** Well, then, you ought to be. 
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Imagine being so frivolous in a solemn 
place like this. Tell me, you study 
philosophy, dou’t you? It must be 
splendid ; Ido envy youso! When I 
am in a place like Oxford I feel so friv- 
olous, somehow, and ignorant. Why, 
I feel afraid ——” Then, after a mo- 
ment’s charming hesitation, ‘ Yes, 
quite afraid to talk to clever people. 
You mustn’t mind what I say, will 
you?” ‘But I’m not clever!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ Why——” ‘Oh, but 
Mr. Craik! Why, you've written a 
book!” ‘ But that’s nothing. And 
i’s only a sort of study, nothing 
really.” “I wish I could read it.” 
“Oh no! don’t try; it’s a stupid 
thing, only meant for students.” 

Miss Lamb paused, and turning her 
eyes to Craik with a look filled with 
reproach, she said, ‘* Ah, you are like 
the others, you don’t think I am seri- 
ous ; you think I would not understand 
it!’ “Oh no; not that!” Craik 
urged, in quick distress. ‘* You would 
understand it of course, what there is 
to understand. I only meant,” he 
stammered, ‘I only meant that it was 
not well written, not on interesting, — 
not really worth reading, I mean.”’ 
** Oh, Iam sure it is worth reading, and 
I hear it’s so clever. It is about Asia 
Minor, isn’t it? I wish you would tell 
me something about it, and about your 
work. Do you like it here? Of 
course you do. Have you been in Ox- 
ford long ?”’ 

For a third time they passed around 
the cloister square, moving with slow 
footsteps that scarcely waked the old 
echoes of the stones and arches, and 
Craik, talking with an unreserve that 
was intimate and sudden, and yet 
somehow seemed quite natural to him, 
told about his work and the writing of 
his book. Then, in answer to a ques- 
tion of Miss Lamb’s, he described his 
quiet bringing-up, in an obsolete old 
town where his parents were trades- 
people ; his early schooling, how he had 
come to Oxford on a scholarship, and 
how he had stayed there ever since, 
living in the same college, his parents 
having died, and the logic tutorship 
being offered to him just when he had 
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taken his degree. So he seemed to 
have lived a long while there, in that 
sleepy old college, with its high walls 
and buildings; as an undergraduate 
first, busy and almost solitary save for 
a few friends similar to himself ; then 
as a tutor, still more busy with his 
work and still more solitary ; and above 
all, during the last few years, when all 
his thought and leisure had been given 
to his book on Ionic philosophers. 
How many years was it altogether ? 
Eight, no, ten. And then, as_ she 
seemed to be really interested, he gave 
a sketch, half humorous and half seri- 
ous, of his life in college. A bare, 
monastic life it seemed to himself 
when he came to describe it, a monoto- 
nous life and empty. So little to tell 
of, in so many years; but then how 
long ago it seemed! ‘ But, dear me ! ” 
Craik exclaimed at last, with a blush, 
‘““T don’t think I have ever talked so 
much of myself before. It sounds 
rather dull, I’m afraid.” 

Miss Lamb stopped for a moment. 
“¢Dull ! Mr. Craik !*’ she cried. ‘* Oh, 
no, I think it is noble! To have 
achieved so much, already. You don’t 
know how I have been interested ! 
Only it isso,—I mean it makes me 
seem so —so I suppose you hate 
women.” “Oh no—no!/” “I mean, 
look down on them, despise them.” 
‘*No! why, I ” «Dm afraid you 
really do, only you’re too polite to say 
so. You don’t think, do you, that they 
could understand philosophy ?” ‘* Of 
course they can, quite as well as we do, 
if they would only try.” ‘*Do you 
think it would be any use my trying ? 
Really, do you really? I should so 
love to, if it would be of any use. 
You know, I have always wanted to 
understand about it, and there is hardly 
any one in the world I admire so much 
as the philosophers. They are the real 
leaders of the world, Socrates and 
Emerson and Carlyle. And a frivolous 
life like mine seems sometimes so 
But then people will never believe I 
am in earnest, and they all make fun 
of me, and discourage me so. Perhaps 
they are right ; but I have never had 
any one to help me.”’ “Oh, I am sure 
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“Tf 
Do you think I 


they are wrong!” Craik cried. 
you would only try. 
could, —could help you?” ‘Oh, you 
are too kind! And perhaps, if you 
wouldn’t mind coming to see me some 
afternoon, to talk to me about it. And 
maybe you would bring your book ; I 
should so love to see it. And then if 
you would let me look at one or two of 
your lectures, those you have for just 
the stupidest of your pupils. No! 
don’t tell me I am not stupid, for I am, 
Iassure you. And I have no right to 
ask you to come; you are so busy.” 
‘“*Oh, but I should be only too de- 
lighted! If I may ; if you don’t think 
I should be a — with ladies you know, 
I am always so afraid of being a bore.” 
She smiled at him. ‘* Ah, you do your- 
self injustice, Mr. Craik. Indeed you 
do! But come,’ she added suddenly, 
‘we must be going back to the garden. 
How I hate to leave this dear old 
cloister!’? ‘Must we really go?” 
‘* Yes, we really must. Isn’t it horrid, 
when you have had such an interesting 
talk, to have to go back and say stupid 
and silly things to stupid and silly peo- 
ple ?” 

They left the cloisters, and crossing 
the quadrangle, they stopped for a mo- 
ment before entering the garden, and 
looked at the blue picture set in an 
archway of grey walls, the blue picture 
of the afternoon light and air in the 
depth and distance of the garden. 
‘* How pretty! It’s like, — what is it 
like ?”’ ‘Like standing in the past, 
and looking into the present ?”’ Craik 
suggested. ‘‘ Yes, it’s like that. But 
I mean the people, the way they look 
so far off and blue, as if they were un- 
der water. There’s something else it 
reminds me of.”? ‘A tank at an aqua- 
rium, when you look through the plate- 
glass.”? ‘* Yes, it is like that, really !”’ 
‘With professors and heads of houses 
swimming about like old fat carp.” 
“Oh, Mr. Craik, how can you, for 
shame !’’? Miss Lamb seemed in high 
spirits now that they were in sight of 
the garden-party, and her voice was 
full of laughter. 

She paused again when she got 
through the archway. ‘ Tell me, Mr. 
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Craik,”’ she said, ‘“‘is this the tower 
you live in? And the gargoyle you 
told me about ? I should so like to see 
him. He must be charming. That 
face up there, peering over the roof ? 
Oh yes, I see. How too delightful ! 
My! isn’t that quaint? Just think, he 
looks back on the past, and on the 
present, and on the town; and — it 
symbolizes — symbolizes — life, doesn’t 
it?’? ‘*Yes,—perhaps it does,’’ Craik 
said rather dubiously. 

“He hasn’t exactly a kind expres- 
sion,” Miss Lamb said, looking up 
again. ‘ No,’’ Craik answered, looking 
up himself and laughing. ‘‘ That’s his 
way. Then to-day he’s shocked at see- 
ing so many ladies here. He doesn’t 
appreciate ladies, you know.”’ ‘* How 
horrid of him! Why, what harm can 
we do here?” ‘Harm! Why, Miss 
Lamb,” Craik said with quaint polite- 
ness, ‘‘your visits are our greatest 
blessings !”’ 

Craik knew the old garden well he 
thought, and he had certainly been in 
it in all weathers. But to-day it came 
over him that he had never seen the 
place before looking so oddly bright 
and green and shining. Certainly, 
when he and Ranken had walked there 
Poor Ranken! Craik smiled a 





little. 

‘“*What are you smiling at?’’ Miss 
Lamb asked. ‘Smiling ?”? Craik said 
in embarrassment. ‘Why, was I 
smiling ?’’ ‘Certainly you were. It 
is strange, really it is, how much you 
are like a friend of mine in America. 
The way you smile reminds me so 
much of him. Really it is quite funny, 
the resemblance. But perhaps you 
don't like to be told you look like other 
people ?”? ‘Oh yes, I do.” Then he 
added after a pause, with desperate 
and awkward courage, “if they are 
friends of yours !”’ 

Miss Lamb did not seem to notice 
either his compliment or his. blush. 
** How odd you should know Mr. Ran- 
ken,” she said musingly. ‘‘ I’ve not 
seen him lately. Is he as sentimental 
as ever?” ‘Ranken of St. John’s ! 


Why, he’s not sentimental. It must 
be some one else.’”’ ‘ He used to be, 
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then ; I’m sure it is Mr. Ranken of 
St. John’s. I used to meet him last 
summer at picnics. I was here then. 
But, Mr. Craik,”’ she added, laughing, 
‘“‘really this garden is like paradise ! 
The undergraduates must fancy they 
have got back into the garden of 
Eden.”? ‘Indeed you would think so 
from the way they avoid the tree of 
knowledge! They are so much wiser 
than Adam.”’ 

They were in the midst of the party 
now, and Craik was proud, though 
somewhat embarrassed, with the atten- 
tion they attracted, and Mrs, Cotton’s 
smiles of obvious encouragement. In- 
deed he was almost glad when Cobbe 
joined them, and planting himself in 
front of Miss Lamb exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, 
Miss Lamb, well! Here I’ve been 
waiting half an hour with this ice ; it’s 
melted into soup.” ‘*I am so sorry,” 
Miss Lamb cried; ‘‘come, let’s get 
another.’? Then her voice changed as 
she turned her eyes to Craik and said, 
giving him her hand in her friendly 
manner, ‘* Good-bye, Mr. Craik ; good- 
bye; you won’t forget? To-morrow, 
isn’t it ?”’ 


ITT. 

CRAIK took off his hat, wiped his 
forehead, tried to get some of the dust 
off his boots, and then he rang the bell. 
“Ts Miss Lamb at home?” ‘“ Yes, 
sir ; Miss Lamb is in the garden.”’ 

Entering, Craik saw a number of 
hats and sticks in the hall. Miss 
Lamb, he thought, must have several 
brothers. He put down his stick, and 
the book with it, after a moment’s hes- 
itation; that was better, he would 
leave it there, and would come and 
fetch it when the conversation turned 
that way. Then, buttoning up _ his 
black coat over the lecture notes that 
filled his pocket, he followed the ser- 
vant through the house out into the 
little garden. It was full of strong 
sunlight, and seemed full of undergrad- 
uates too, but when he stopped blink- 
ing he saw there were only four. One 
was up in a tree, sitting there and 
swinging his legs; Cobbe lay in a 
hammock smoking, and two other of 








Craik’s pupils lay on the grass at 
Miss Lamb’s feet, rolling lemons. H2 
stopped for a moment. 

**Oh, Mr. Corn — Mr. Craik I mean,”’ 
Miss Lamb called out, ‘‘I am so glad 
to see you.” Craik advanced with 
an awkward smile, and Miss Lamb 
reached out her right hand most cor- 
dially. In her left she held a lemon- 
squeezer. ‘‘ How good of you to come ! 
And isn’t it hot? Exactly like Amer- 
ica, I’ve been saying. We’ve just 
come out into the garden without our 
hats. Won’t you sit down on that rug, 
if you don’t mind? Oh, I nearly for- 
got ; let me introduce you to my aunt, 
Mrs. Stacey. I guess you know every- 
body else.” 

Craik shook hands with a lady who 

yas sitting and knitting in an arbor. 
Then he settled down on arug in the 
sunshine. How he wished that he had 
not decided at the last moment to wear 
a tall hat and a long coat! The under- 
graduates were all in flannels. 

Miss Lamb spoke of the garden- 
party. ‘ Your lovely college! It is too 
ideal ; it is like a dream. And that 
funny gargoyle! Ive been telling 
auntie all about it. And the cloisters 
too! You don’t know how solemn it 
made me feel. Now, you needn’t 
laugh, Mr. Cobbe, I really did feel sol- 
emn — more solemn, I guess, than you 
have ever been. Gracious, it is hot !”’ 
she added, with a sudden change of 
subject. ‘* Mr. Craik, let me give you 
some of this lemon squash ; I made it 
myself.” 

“Thanks! I shall be most pleased 
to have some.”? Craik’s voice seemed 
to himself to be formal, and his phrase 
pedantic. 

Oh, but what was I saying ?”’ Miss 
Lamb went on, looking at the company 
generally. ‘‘ You were telling us how 
solemn you were,” Cobbe suggested. 
“Wasn't it rather a new experience ?” 
“Now, Mr. Cobbe, what a mean thing 
to say,” she replied with great good- 
nature. ‘* You’re his tutor, Mr. Craik, 
aren’t you? Well, next time you have 
a chance, I hope you will set him some 
real horrid work to do. T’m sure he 
needs it.” Miss Lamb said this casu- 
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ally, with a pleasant laugh, as she 
fanned herself. No one answered ; 
Craik and even Cobbe colored, and the 
undergraduate in the tree suppressed a 
titter. But Mrs. Stacey at this moment 
asked by happy chance some question 
of Craik, addressing him as *‘ Professor 
Craik,” in her high American voice, 
and he hastened to answer her with 
effusion. 

“Oh, I say!” one of the undergrad- 
uates interrupted, “ that was a splendid 
score of yours, Miss Lamb, off the war- 
den. Perhaps you’ve not heard it, 
Mr. Craik, the joke about the garden 
of Eden?” he said, turning to Craik, 
who had come to an end of his con- 
versation with Mrs. Stacey. ‘ The 
warden was showing Miss Lamb the 
garden, when she said to him, ‘ Why, it 
is like the garden of Eden here, Mr. 
Warden ; only I suppose you are wiser 
than Adam, and don’t disturb the tree 
of knowledge.’ ”’ 

‘** My dear,”’ Mrs. Stacey cried, “ you 
didn’t really speak so to the sweet old 
warden ? ”’ 

“But I say,’? Cobbe exclaimed, 
*“*how’s this, Miss Lamb ? Long and 
Maple Fetters tell that story as having 
been got off on them, and they seemed 
to think that they rather scored off 
you.’ ‘ They didn’t a bit ; they were 
only silly!” ‘Then you did get it off 
on them?’ ‘ No, I didn’t.”’ 

‘Oh, that explains the story,”’ an- 
other undergraduate interposed, “ that 
Mrs. Cotton was trying to tell. It 
seemed, as she told it, to have no point 
at all. ‘Mr. Warden,’ she made you 
say, ‘Mr. Warden, you have a lovely 
garden here, but I am told you never 
pick the fruit... ‘The warden, you 
know, is so particular about his figs,’ 
she added, ‘it is quite a joke with all 
the fellows.’’’ Miss Lamb was silent. 
After a while, however, when a few 
other current anecdotes of Mrs. Cotton 
had been told, and they came to the 
well-known story of that lady and the 
cow in St. Giles’s, she began to smile, 
and before long was quite consumed 
with merriment, for a siphon of soda- 
water, fizzing off by mistake in her 
hands, had sprinkled itself over Cobbe. 
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*¢' You did that on purpose, Miss Lamb, 
I know you did,’’ he cried, jumping out 
of the hammock and shaking himself. 
*¢ Indeed, I didn’t ! Indeed,” she said, 
convulsed with laughter, ‘I wouldn’t 
for worlds !” 

Her attention was then taken by the 
youth up in the tree, who had been 
throwing down leaves and bits of stick 
on the heads of the party below. A 
piece of bark falling into the jug of 
lemon-squash, Miss Lamb feigned great 
wrath and indignation. ‘I wanted to 
give Mr. Craik some more; but oh, 
you haven’t drunk what you have! 
Isn’t it sweet enough for you ?”’ 

“Tt is just right, thank you,’ he 
said, and he took up the glass, warm 
now from standing in the sun, and 
was just going to drink the tepid stuff, 
when the young lady almost shrieked : 
*“*Oh, wait a moment, please ; there’s 
a poor little bug tumbled into it. Dear 
little thing! Do take it out —oh, be 
careful! I can’t bear to see anything 
suffer.”’ 

Craik fished the insect out of the 
lemonade with a blade of grass, and 
Miss Lamb, putting it down on the 
ground, poked it tenderly to aid it in 
its moist attempts to crawl away. 
Ultimately Craik rose from his uncom- 
fortable posture on the ground. It was 
a long while, it seemed to him, that he 
had been sitting there, smiling and 
solemn in the flaming sunshine, and 
casting about in his mind for an excuse 
to go, while the others,—the youth 
perched up in the tree, Miss Lamb 
fanning herself and squeezing lemons, 
Cobbe smoking and slowly swinging 
in the hammock — laughed and lazily 
talked, as if their life was one after- 
noon of endless Arcadian leisure. But 
Craik had a morbid sense that his 
shadow, which he glanced at now and 
then, had been growing almost as if he 
were swelling, he and his top hat, and 
casting a larger shade on the little 
garden. 

‘Well, I must be going! We col- 
lege tutors, you know,” he said, feel- 
ing pretty stiff in body and mind, but 
attempting nevertheless a little jaunti- 
ness of air. 
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“Oh, but, Mr. Craik, you mustn’t go 
now!’’ Miss Lamb cried. ‘ Why, 
we’re all going up the river, to have 
late tea at Godstow and come home by 
moonlight ; and I am going to take my 


banjo. I hoped you would come with 
us!” ‘I’m sorry, but I must be 
back.”? ‘Well, I’m real sorry, too. 


You must come again.”? She held his 
hand in hers for a second, and there 
was a touch of embarrassment in her 
manner. ‘* Now you will come again, 
won’t you? It is—it is rather hot 
just to-day for philosophy, isn’t it ?”’ 
she added, her face brightening with a 
friendly and apologetic smile. 

Craik found his hat and _ stick, but 
not his book in the hall. ‘I’ve left a 
book here,’’ he said to the maid. 

“Oh, 1 beg your pardon, sir; I 
thought it was for Miss Lamb, so I put 
it on the shelf where she puts the other 
university gentlemen’s books that they 


sends. I'll go and bring it, sir.”’ 
“Is this it?” she called from a 
neighboring room — ‘*‘‘ Elements of 


Pishcology’ ?” 

** No,” said Craik hurriedly ; ‘it’s 
about Asia Minor. ‘ Life and Thought 
in——’” 

‘* In hearly Asia Minor, sir ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, that’s mine,’’ Craik answered, 
in a voice that was not without a touch 
of melancholy. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF REMBRANDT.! 

THE quick rise in the fame of the 
great Dutch master which has lately 
taken place bears witness to a general 
extension of right ideas about art. 
Forty years ago, so far as we can 
judge, few even of those who had 
knowledge would have included Rem- 
brandt among the first half-dozen great 
painters of the world. If a plebiscite 


1 Rembrandt: sa Vie, son (Euvre, et son Temps, 
Par Emile Michel. Ouvrage contenant 343 repro- 
ductions directes d’aprés les GEuvres du Maitre. 
Paris, Hachette, 1893. 

Rembrandt: his Life, ete. 
Translated by Florence Simmonds. 
Frederick Wedmore. With 317 Illustrations. 
don, Heinemann, 1894. 
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were taken to-day his name would very 
likely come out at the top. His rivals 
for the premiership would, I suppose, 
be Raphael, Titian, and Velasquez; 
and it says much for the advance of 
knowledge that men, some of whose 
gifts were so much more popular than 
his, should run any risk of thus losing 
their place. For Rembrandt was, on 
the whole, the most purely artistic of; 
all painters. In the enormous mass 
of his production, whether you search 
among his pictures, or his drawings, or 
his etchings, you will scarcely find an 
instance of dislocation between the 
various elements which go to make a 
work of art. You will recognize a 
man absolutely faithful to his own per- 
sonality —a man governed through life 
by a single desire, that of giving the 
purest and most condensed expression 
to his own ideas, whether those ideas 
were understood by the people about 
him or not. That any one of whom 
this can be truly said should hold such 
a place in popular esteem as that now 
enjoyed by Rembrandt, goes far, I 
think, to prove an enormous advance in 
taste. 

The bibliography of Rembrandt is 
already voluminous. His life, indeed, 
has not been written so often as those 
of the two great Italians. His work 
has been the subject of an extraordi- 
nary number of catalogues raisonnés 
and partial essays of every sort, but his 
career as a whole had scarcely been 
approached in a responsible way when 
the late C. Vosmaer published the first 
edition of his well-known life. Down 
to that time, some thirty years ago, 
biographers had been content to take 
the grotesque libels of Houbraken for 
gospel. 

The Rembrandt who has at last been 
disentombed from the heap of false- 
hoods under which he lay buried so 
long, turns out to be a person differing 
in a host of essential particulars from 
the gloomy miser sketched by Hou- 
braken and accepted by Houbraken’s 
successors. But Vosmaer’s life, excel- 
lent as it was for its time, soon began 
to lose authority as new discoveries 
were made. Dr. Bredius, M. de Roe- 
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ver, and others, were enabled, as a re- 
sult of their untiring searches among 
the Dutch archives, to correct, supple- 
ment, and even suppress many parts of 
his narrative, while critics, both in 
Holland and outside, with Dr. Wilhelm 
Bode at their head, were arriving at a 
much fuller and sounder knowledge of 
the vicissitudes in the master’s style 
than any one could claim twenty years 
ago. The time was ripe, therefore, for 
anew treatment of the whole subject. 
The materials collected were available 
for a new narrative ; the deeper insight 
into his art was ready to correct, ex- 
pand, and rearrange the list of Rem- 
brandt’s works. No doubt, as_ the 
years go by and fresh eyes are attracted 
to the search, newer facts still may 
be discovered, newer lights thrown on 
disputed points of authorship or chro- 
nology. But for the present M. 
Michel’s labors bring us up to date, 
and he sets his hero before us with a 
vivacity we need not distrust. 

Before going on to give a short ré- 
sumé of the master’s life as it is now 
understood, it may be as well to say the 
very little that requires to be said of 
M. Michel’s shortcomings as a biog- 
rapher. If the scheme of his book has 
a fault, it lies in its endeavor to be ex- 
haustive. He is not content to tell us 
all that is known or pretty surely di- 
vined about his hero. He is rather too 
prone to indulge in the pleasing but 
hazardous exercise of founding one 
probability upon another, a way of 
building which leads inevitably to un- 
stable structures. He should have 
kept his own French proverb, Ce n’est 
que Vimprévu qui arrive, a little more 
constantly before his eyes. It might 
have saved him from making a good 
many unprofitable guesses as to the 
motives and mutual relations, for in- 
stance, of the Rembrandt family. Take 
this sentence, on page 22 of the first 
volume : 


Though Leyden was at no great distance 
from Amsterdam, Rembrandt probably re- 
ceived few visits from his parents. His 
father could not easily have left his mill, 
nor his mother her household duties. But 


no doubt occasional gifts were despatched 
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by the loving mother, with recommenda- 
tions to good behavior and economy from 
the father. The latter counsel was assur- 
edly not unnecessary ; generous and impul- 
sive, the young man had little idea of the 
value of money, as he sufficiently proved in 
after-life. 


Judging from her portraits ‘* Madame 
Mére ”’ never made a present in her 
life ; in any case the passage is futile, 
and there are too many like it. A sim- 
ilar fault, an occasional inability to 
appreciate the true boundaries of criti- 
cism, peeps out here and there in sec- 
tious dealing with the master’s work. 
But these, after all, are trivial blem- 
ishes. A more positive fault is the 
obvious inadequacy of M. Michel’s 
knowledge of the Rembrandis in En- 
gland. Nearly one-fifth of the mas- 
ter’s known pictures are in this country, 
even after allowing for the too numer- 
ous examples which have crossed the 
Channel during the last few years. To 
the National Gallery and Buckingham 
Palace pictures reference is duly made, 
but little is said about those elsewhere ; 
while many of the superb things be- 
longing to Lord Ilchester, Lord Brown- 
low, Captain Holford, and others, are 
entirely ignored. This would 
of any great importance in a biogra- 
phy differently conceived, but in one 
schemed on the comprehensive lines 
here chosen, it constitutes a real de- 
fect. It has been remedied, to a cer- 
tain extent, by Mr. Wedmore, who has 
introduced several items into the cata- 


logues at the end, and has given 
reproductions of Lord  Ilchester’s 


“Rembrandt in a Yellow Gaberdine,”’ 
and of Mr. S. Joseph’s “‘ Saskia.”’ 

The doubts in connection with Rem- 
brandt begin with the date of his birth. 
Three different years, 1606, 1607, and 
1608 have been given. M. Michel, fol- 
lowing Dr. Bredius, says he was born 
on July 15th, 1606, which makes him 
sixty-three at his death in 1669. He 
was the fifth of six children born to the 
miller, Harmen van Rhijn, by his wife, 
Neeltjen Willemsdochter van Zuit- 
broeck. Humble as they were in sta- 


not be | 


he 
iol 


best authority for his early years, put it 

— he might in the fulness of time be 
lable to serve his native city and the 
| Republic with his knowledge.” Such 
|studies were not to the boy’s mind, 
| however, and Harmen soon perceived 
| that his son’s inclination towards art 
| would have to be indulged. He was 
|piaced with Jakob van Swanenbureh, 
whom he quitted three years later to 
study under Lastman at Amsterdam. 
It was during the first short stay in the 
city whose chief ornament he was after- 
wards to become, that he underwent 
the influence of Elsheimer, who had 
been Lastman’s master in Rome, and 
of Lievens, who was his fellow-pupil in 
Lastman’s studio. But Rembrandt 
| only stayed six months in Amsterdam. 
| He returned to Leyden in 1624, ‘ de- 
| termined,” says Orlers, ‘‘ to study and 
/practise painting alone, in his own 
fashion.” He remained six years in 
| his native town, working much from 
‘the members of his own family and 
|from himself, carrying out those elab- 
orately staged compositions which mark 
| his first period as a painter, and taking 
the first steps as an etcher. The most 
/ successful work of this period is the 
‘¢ Presentation in the Temple,” at the 
Hague, a lighter, colder, slightly more 
overschemed forerunner of the superb: 
** Christ and the Adultress *’ of 1644. 

M. Michel paints a graphic picture of 
Amsterdam in 1631, of her growing 
trade and prosperity, and of the trans- 
formation, not only in the city itsel!, 
but in the spirit of the inhabitants, 
which followed the long struggle with 
Spain. These were the years of Des- 
| cartes’ sojourn there. They were the 
| years, too, of that feverish mental ac- 
tivity which seems always to follow 
upon any prolonged national crisis. 
The picture drawn by Descartes, in a 
| letter to his friend Balzac, reminds us 
| of descriptions of New York after the 
| Civil War. He calls himself the ‘only 
man not engaged in trade,” and _ re- 
joices in the liberty given by his sol- 
itude as well as in the panorama of life 
unfolded before him. He was not 








tion, his parents sent him to the Latin | right, as we know, in supposing him- 
school in order that—as Orlers, the'self to be “the only man not engaged 
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in trade.”’ The revival of civil life had 
been followed by a great increase in 
the attention given to the arts. The 
iustitutions fostered by the war had 
encouraged painters, and now, with 
returning prosperity, other institutions, 
and especially those connected with 
charity, came forward to commission 
pictures. One of the most extraordi- 
nary things about Holland during the 
bitter years is her activity in the arts. 
As you read the pages of Motley, you 
wonder how any but the most indis- 
pensable pursuits, the drawing of water 
and the baking of bread, could survive 
such scenes of carnage and confusion. 
And yet all through the struggle be- 
iween William of Orange and Philip’s 
lieutenants, painting never quite gave 
up the ghost, while no sooner had the 
conflict withdrawn from the devastated 
provinces than art renewed its activ- 
ity, and on all hands those who had 
borne arms in the fray began to sit to 
painters. Fora long time Amsterdam 
was the chief place to profit by the 
return of peace. Her position, at once 


well sheltered and easily accessible | 
. . - | 
both from the interior and the sea, has | 


often been likened to that of Venice, 
but, perhaps, a comparison would be 
better with Constantinople. Her posi- 
tion at the head of the then navigable 
Zuider Zee, and at a point where all 
the canals of Holland converged from 
the south, was very similar to that of 
the Eastern capital on the Sea of Mar- 
mora. Within «a century of William 
the Silent’s assassination in the palace 
at Delft, Amsterdam had practicaily 
grown into the town we all knew until 
the other day. Like several other 
Dutch cities, she has now begun to put 
on suburbs at an alarming rate, but in 
1630 she was already at the knees of 
that rampart over which she only be- 
gan to swarm some twenty years ago. 

It was in this Amsterdam that Rem- 
brandt established himself in 1630; 
here, in 1632, that he painted his first 
corporation picture, the ‘Lesson in 
Anatomy ;”’ and here, in 1634, that 
he married his wife, Saskia van Uylen- 
borch, much of whose short married 
life must have been spent in sitting 


to her husband. M. Michel enumer- 
ates some eighteen portraits of her of 
one kind or another, not counting com- 
positions in which she may have sat 
for single figures. Some have recog- 
nized her features in an even greater 
number of cases. Saskia died in 1642, 
the year of *‘ The Night Watch.” Vos- 
maer, through a misapprehension by 
his friend, Dr. Scheltema, of an entry 
in a parish book, gave a second wife to 
Rembrandt, one Catharina van Wyck, 
whom he was supposed to have mar- 
ried in 1665. It is now believed that 
Saskia’s only successor was Hendrickje 
Stoffels, whose irregular connection 
with the master began about 1650 and 
lasted to her death, which is supposed 
to have occurred about 1662. The 
most intricate and obscure points in 
Rembrandt’s life are those connected 
with Saskia’s disposition of her prop- 
erty. She made a will in favor of her 
son Titus, with a contingent remainder 





for the benefit of her sister Hiskia, but 
as the will also contained a stipulation 
that Rembrandt should not be legally 
bound to carry out its provisions, ‘ be- 
cause she had confidence that he would 
|behave in the matter in strict obedi- 
ence to his conscience,” it is difficult 
/to understand exactly how it came to 
| precipitate his ruin. M. Michel goes 
into all this question with great care, 
| making good use of the documents dis- 
|interred by Dr. Bredius and other 
| Dutch inquirers. And yet we are left 
with the impression that the mot de 
Vénigme has yet to be discovered, un- 
‘less, indeed, we find it in the pure 
carelessness, the mere ‘letting things 
slide,” of Rembrandt himself. How- 
ever this may be, the fact remains that 
between 1654 and 1658 the painter was 
stripped of all the property he had ac- 
cumulated in the historic house in the 
Breestraat, and that for the rest of his 
life he was a sort of nomad, shifting 
|his lodgings with uncomfortable fre- 
quency, and carrying with him nothing 
but the materials of his art and some 
little wreckage from his collections, 
which seems to have been saved, we 
know not how. During all this period, 
except the last few years, he had for 
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legal tuteurs Hendrickje, and his son 
Titus, who made shift to manage his 
affairs while he confined his thoughts 
to art. How he passed the melancholy 
years which intervened between their 
deaths and his own we can only con- 
jecture. That he preserved some rem- 
nant of cheerfulness seems to be proved 
by the famous portrait in the Carstan- 
jen collection at Berlin, which shows 
him laughing light-heartedly in spite of 
his troubles, his solitude, and his more 
than sixty years. 

During Rembrandt’s early period of 
activity the office of presiding genius 
was in commission, so to speak, be- 
tween the members of his father’s fam- 
ily. Inthe years of his first maturity 
at Amsterdam it was filled by Saskia ; 
during the last and greatest time it fell 
to the erring, but faithful, Hendrickje 
Stoffels, whose sympathetic features 
appear on her master’s canvases almost 
as often as did those of Saskia during 
his early middle life. He paints her 
dressed and undressed, and her figure 
— buxom is the only word for it —sug- 
gests the nearest approach to objective 
beauty he ever reached in his deal- 
ings with the female form. For clearly 
she sat for the ‘* Bathsheba”’ of the 
Louvre. Even now all doubts have 
not been dispelled as to Hendrickje’s 
status, neither is it quite certain that 
she died before her master. One tra- 
dition says he married her, but no rec- 
ord of any such marriage has been 
found. No mention of her has been 
discovered later than 1661, and the 
record of her burial has been searched 
for in vain. Of the two women who 
have come down to posterity in Rem- 
brandt’s shadow, she seems to me by 
far the more interesting. Saskia lived 
and died in the odor of sanctity. She 
loved her husband, and bore witness to 
her love in the last act of her life. 
But even through the halo thrown 
around her by Rembrandt’s art we 
seem to divine a creature deficient in 
blood, a child to be petted and adorned, 
rather than a woman to be loved, a 
being who shrank in the fierce light of 
her companion’s genius, as a shallow- 
rooted plant withers in the sun, rather 
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than one to whom his worship was life 
and satisfaction. With all her igno- 
rance — she could not write — and her 
absence of finesse, Hendrickje looks a 
better companion for her master. Her 
comely features brim over with gener- 
osity, with breadth of sympathy, with 
a toleration that is modern, and with a 
capacity for the love that grows with 
love. After a few moments’ study of 
the picture at Berlin,! we are not sur- 
prised to learn how Hendrickje was as 
good a mother to Saskia’s child as to 
her own, and we recognize that she was 
Rembrandt’s true affinity. It would be 
fanciful, perhaps, to connect the freer 
method of his last years with her char- 
acter, but the curious sympathy be- 
tween her looks and the abandon with 
which Rembrandt worked with her for 
his model cannot be mistaken. 

Rembrandt’s son Titus died in 1668, 
and the old painter was left with two 
children, his granddaughter Titia, the 
daughter of Titus, and Hendrickje’s 
daughter Cornelia, to form his only 
links with the past. His own death 
took place about thirteen months later. 
So far no allusion to it has been found 
in any contemporary document, except 
the death-register of the Werter-kerk 
of Amsterdam, in which this entry oc- 
curs: “Tuesday, October 8th, 1669 ; 
Rembrandt von Rhijn, painter, on the 
Roozegraft, opposite the Doolhof. 
Leaves two children.” 

The English version of M. Michel’s 
biography deserves nothing but the 
warmest praise. The omission of some 
twenty-nine illustrations which are to 
be found in the French original causes 
a momentary regret, especially that of 
the St. Petersburg ‘‘ Danie,” but we 
are consoled by finding some of the 
gaps filled up with first-rate reproduc- 
tions from such fine things as Mr. 8. 
Joseph’s ‘* Saskia,’? and the never-to- 
be-forgotten ‘‘ Rembrandt in a Yellow 
Gaberdine”’ at Lord Ilchester’s. Miss 
Simmonds has done her work in a way 
that is, unhappily, very rare indeed. 
Not once in the course of these six 
hundred pages are we reminded that 


1 No, 828 (B) in the Museum catalogue, 
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we have to do witha translation. Her 
English is simple and elegant, while 
her author’s meaning is invariably un- 
lerstood, and not seldom conveyed in 
language clearer and more terse than 
his own. Thisis high praise, but it is 
thoroughly well deserved. It is more 
difficult to speak of Mr. Wedmore’s 
share in the work, because that is not 
so easy to follow. If he is responsible 
for the numerous corrections, in mat- 
ters of fact, as well as for the initialled 
notes, then he has justified his selec- 
tion as editor. The division into two 
volumes makes the book much more 
convenient than the original, and the 
extra plates are the most satisfactory 
of the whole series. 

Before laying down my pen I should 
like to say something on certain aspects 
of Rembrandt’s career which have not 
yet, perhaps, received the attention 
they deserve. Original as he was, 
Rembrandt shared the common lot in 
being strictly the child of his surround- 
ings. Like Rubens, Velasquez, and 
others of whom we are too apt to think 
as isolated phenomena, he had _ his 
devancicrs. In spite of its extremely 
personal quality, his art was closely 
allied, during its early stages, to what 
his neighbors were doing. For every 
peculiarity of his youthful work you 
will find a precedent in Jakob van 
Swanenburch, his first master; or in 
Pieter Lastman, his second ; or in Jan 
Lievens, his precocious fellow-worker ; 
or in Adam Elsheimer, the German 
Italianizer for whom Dr. Bode claims 
the first foot on the path followed by 
so many illustrious Dutchmen of the 
seventeenth century. Add to these 
names that of his own fellow-towns- 
man, Lucas van Leyden, and you have 
a complete list of those by whom Rem- 
brandt’s early proceedings were chiefly 
affected. The tradition which includes 
Joris Verschooten and Jakob Pynas 
among his actual teachers may, appar- 
ently, be disregarded. No one of all 
these, with, of course, the exception of 
Lucas, whose influence was _ posthu- 
mous as well as indirect, can be called 
a distinguished artist. Swanenburch 
excites some slight interest for his 
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Lastman 
was a painter of skill to whom all 


father’s sake and his pupils. 


power of concentration and artistic 
selection had been denied. Lievens 
had a touch of genius, spoilt by his dis- 
persed way of seeing things, and by an 
essential discord between his concep- 
tions and their execution. His paint 
was thin, starved, eked out ; his ideas 
often strongly dramatic. And yet, 
weak as they were, we can see that if 
these men had not painted as they did 
Rembrandt would scarcely have become 
the Rembrandt we know. There is a 
sympathy, a community of aim, be- 
tween his work and theirs which is not 
to be found if we turn to Frans Hals 
and his school in the neighboring town 
of Haarlem ; or to Mierevelt, at Delft ; 
or to Ravesteijn, at the Hague ; or to 
De Keyser, Amsterdam. With the im- 
pressionability of all great artists, Rem- 
brandt took a bias from his teachers 
which affected the whole of his ac- 
tivity. Not a few of his most famous 
creations are simply Lastman, Elshei- 
mer, and Lievens, transfigured by «a 
splendor they could not themselves 
approach. 

Another condition which controlled 
his development was a peculiarity of 
his own nature which at first sight 
seems insignificant enough. There is 
abundant evidence to prove that Rem- 
brandt was a shy man. All through 
his life, but especially during that so- 
journ at Leyden which succeeded his 
time of pupilage at Amsterdam, he 
worked chiefly from himself and from 
members of his own family. A great 
deal has been said— M. Michel insists 
on the pcint—about the difficulty of 
getting models in the Amsterdam of 
the seventeenth century. ‘ Sitting” 
was not, of course, the regular profes- 
sion it has now become. A _ painter 
who wanted a model had mostly to 
break the ice for himself, and exercise 
such powers of persuasion as he could 
muster. In face, not only of human 
nature, but also of what others were 
doing at that very moment in much 
less populous centres than Amsterdam, 
it is absurd, however, to pretend that 
Rembrandt put up with such a model 
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iso in the absence of authentic news 


as the woman who sat for his ‘‘ Diana”’ 
because he could get no better. From 
what we know of his disposition we | 
may conlidently believe that he used 
her because she was under his roof and 
ready to oblige. 
with the continual painting of his fa- 
ther, his mother, his wife, his mistress, 
his son, and “‘his own self.’? Il faut 


paraitre was by no means his motto. | 


So far as we can tell, he loved to sit by 


his own fireside, poring over that old | 
Bible which was practically his only | 


book, and giving form to the pictures 
it suggested with the help of any model 
who happened to be within reach. 
The vast majority of his countless 
sketches, his studies of little domestic 
incidents, of figures in movement or 
repose, even of schemes of chiaroscuro, 
were obviously suggested by life in 
his own house. 
self, on his own unerring instincts for 
selection, concentration, illumination, 
to give the required fitness and variety. 
In the whole long procession of his 
studies, putting aside his ‘* beggars ”’ 
and his landscapes, you will hardly find 
a score which seem to be the fruit of 
any going abroad for materials. Am- 
sterdam in the sixteen hundreds was 
even more picturesque than now, 
and yet how seldom he sketched the 
streets! When he did cross his own 
threshold he paused only when he 
found himself in the country outside 
the walls. All this points to a retiring, 
self-centred, perhaps even morose per- 


son, to whom new faces and other peo- 


ple’s ideas were unwelcome, not to say 
embarrassing. This shyness, and the 
impulse received from his early teach- 
ers, acted and reacted on each other. 
To the combination we partly owe the 
marvellous unity, the never-failing vi- | 
vacity, the pitiless concentration, if 1| 
may use the phrase, which came to) 
mark all he did. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the | 
fables which were current about his 
life until the other day. His country- 
men could not fail to be fascinated by 


his genius, even when its strangeness | 
made them pause before investing their | 


cherished gilders in its results. And 


It is all of a piece | 


He depended on him- | 
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jabout his private life, their appetite 
had to be appeased by fairy- -tales. The 
| interviewer of the day had to invent 
stort ies of the greed and close-fistedness 
of one of the most improvident of men, 
}and to spin inconsistent yarns of his 
| wealth one day and poverty the next. 
Fantasiic tales were told of how he 
would break his nails in trying to pick 
up stivers slily painted on the studio 
floor, and yet it was said to be his habit 
/to make extravagant and uncalled-for 
bids at auction ‘for any work of art 
which took his fancy. In fact, it 
pretty clear that beyond the narrow 
circle of his intimates he was practi- 
cally unknown, and that to his instinc- 
tive reserve is to be traced much of 
what looks like perversity or a total 
insensibility to beauty in his selection 
of material, as well as not a little of the 
unrivalled homogeneity of his artistic 
expression. 

A third curious point in Rembrandt’s 
career is the coincidence between the 
fruition of his strictly artistic genius 
and his loss of vogue. Down to about 
1640, when he was thirty-four years 
old, Rembrandt, like nearly every other 
vat artist, was distinguished by the 
care with which he perfected his skill 
in imitation, and the taste and judg- 
ment with which he arranged his 
materials, rather than by any extraor- 
dinary display of power in welding a 
pictorial scheme into an organic whole. 
The typical work of his early maturity 


Is 


or 
gt 


is ‘*The Anatomy Lesson,” at the 
Hague. Without subscribing to the 


strictures of Fromentin, who seems for 
once to have missed the strong points, 
while laying his fingers rather too 
ruthlessly on the weak ones, of a work 
of art, it cannot be denied that the 
‘picture succeeds rather by dint of pa- 
‘tience, good taste, and independence 
‘than through the fusing fire which, 
| nearly thirty years after wards, was 
to, make a second ‘ regent” picture, 
‘¢ The Syndics of the Cloth Hall,”’ such 
ca superb creation. All through the 
| years which intervened between 1627, 
the date on his earliest known work, 
‘and 1640, the year of the great portrait 
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in the National Gallery, Rembrandt 
relied on presentment rather than self- 
expression. Not that his manner was 
consecutive in its development. Far 
from it. At one time we find him 
painting in a thin, fused way, as in the 
portrait just alluded to, or in the so- 
called ‘* Doreur,’’ or in the ‘* Carpen- 
ter’s Household ”’ of the Louve, which 
all belong to 1640. At another time, 
and that as early as 1633, he paints the 
almost over-bold ‘ Portrait of an Old 
Lady,”’ of the National Gallery. But 
in spite of these dislocations, if I may 
call them so, the character of his aim 
remains steady, or, rather, advances 
steadily on one line. What he strives 
for at first is the construction of a sort 
of tableau— using that word in its 
specialized English sense — with elab- 
orately balanced parts and a somewhat 
tight linear rhythm. This slowly grows 
less rigid as he becomes alive to the 
value of a method which can express 
the greater heats of passion, of a 
method in more immediate contact 
with his frame of mind as he works. 
So his later pictures gain in sponta- 
neity, in artistic sincerity, what they 
lose in signs of antecedent thought, 


and as they gained sincerity they lost | 


”9 


popularity. ‘The Anatomy Lesson 
shows a quite singular combination of 
pictorial balance with solicitude for the 
patron. Apart from the fact that one 
or two among the seven students seem 
to be thinking more of the spectator 
than of either Tulp or his tendons, 
probability and a rhythmic pattern are 
made to join hands, and that with- 
out allowing any one of the persone 
to obscure any other. The picture in 
which the forethought of his youth and 
the cbandon of his age are most evenly 
balanced is, perhaps, ‘The Night 
Watch,” to keep iis familiar though 
misleading title. If we may accept the 
perhaps doubtful evidence of sketches 
and studies, or rather of their absence, 
this picture cost Rembrandt less prepa- 
ration than any other among his more 
important works. And yet it bears all 
over the signs of most elaborate schem- 
ing. To find a parallel to its careful 
arabesque and variety of chiaroscuro 





we must turn to the ‘“‘ Hundred Gilder 
Print,’ which holds a place among 
his etchings corresponding to that of 
“The Night Watch” among his pic- 
tures. But all this care did not recon- 
cile the musketeers of Captain Frans 
Banning Cocq to being mere pawns on 
the chessboard of a painter. They all 
wanted to be rooks, at least! And so, 
in spite of the fact that the gorgeous 
and audacious brush which has at last 
won Rembrandt something like the 
kingship of paint, appears for the first 
time in its full vigor on this famous 
canvas, it marks the beginning of the 
end of his prosperity. From this time 
onward his trust in art alone, in the 
free, spontaneous outpouring of e#s- 
thetic passion, grows by leaps and 
bounds. The illustrative and dra- 
matic sides of his personality become 
steadily atrophied as the relation be- 
tween his brush and his emotions be- 
comes closer and more absorbing. Day 
by day he cared less to imitate, to con- 
trive, to marshal material ; day by day 
his diction grew in splendor, day by 
day he shed all sorts 8f irrelevance, 
until at last he became the master 
of the “Syndics” and the “ Jewish 
Bride,” of the ‘‘ Hendrickje Bathing” 
and the “Joseph and _ Potiphar’s 
Wife.”? In saying all this I am not 
forgetting that his work is strangely 
full of suddena dvances and as sudden 
retrocessions ; that years after a style 
seems to be definitely laid aside it re- 
appears just as it was, and that differ- 
ences sufficient to awaken doubts as to 
the authorship of some of his most 
characteristic pictures are to be found 
in a single year. Some of these puz- 
zles are possibly to be explained, as M. 
Michel suggests, by a habit of dating a 
canvas only when he put a final touch 
upon it for a tardy buyer. However 
this may be, the general drift is clear 
to those who look upon his progress as 
a whole. Unfortunately for his worldly 
prosperity it was one from a style the 
groundlings could understand to one 
it has taken something like two centu- 
ries to win the universal admiration it 
now enjoys. 
WALTER ARMSTRONG. 














Egypt. — The Monuments. 


From The Spectator. 
EGYPT.—THE MONUMENTS. 
Luxor, December 12th, 1893. 

THE monuments of Egypt may be 
divided into two classes, — those which 
are interesting, and those which are 
imposing. Some travellers would add 
a third class, and that a large one, of 
those which are boring. You do not 
wish to know the names, and there is 
little else to know, of all the Pharaohs 
who lived before and after Moses, nor 
to be able to read their cartouches, nor 
to distinguish real anticas from spuri- 
ous, nor to remember the figures and 
attributes of several dozens of gods. 
For a moment Egyptology may claim 
us as amateurs, but it is as a means to 
an end; and one may easily have 
enough of it. 

Among the interesting class may be 
reckoned those few monuments which 
bring us within reach of Biblical or 
ancient history. Here are before our 
eyes the buildings which the Pharaohs 
set up, and among which the patri- 
archs lived. Moses may have walked 
in the Great Hall of Karnak, which in 


his day was the latest wonder of the | 
world. The obelisk of Usurtasen I. is | 


one of two which adorned the temple 
of the priest of On, when Joseph 
courted his daughter. All that we 
see against the horizon at Gizeh was 
ancient when Abraham sojourned in 
Egypt, and was seen by Mary and 
her child when they rested under the 
sycamore at Heliopolis. 

We may not, after the first impres- 
sion of wonder, be interested in the 
question whether this or that obelisk is 
four thousand or five thousand years 
old. These millenniums fatigue the 
mind, like calculations of the billions 
of stellar space or the number of gal- 
lons in Niagara. It is difficult, in 
presence of these high numbers, to get 


beyond a state of blank admiration | 


which leads nowhere ; we cannot hold 
them ; our callipers slip off them. But 
it is another thing when we come 
within sight of authentic history, 
whether of Jews, Greeks, or Romans, 
and find Egypt throwing a_ thread 
across the chasm. Here at Karnak is a 
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record of conquests, which was erected 
by the Shishak to whom Rehoboam 
paid tribute. This cartouche belongs 
to the king with whom Solomon traded 
for horses and chariots, and whose 
daughter or sister he married. Here is 
the treasury of Rhampsinitus, about 
which Herodotus tells funny stories. 
Here are the names of Xerxes, Alex- 
ander, Ceesar, and their style and title 
as Pharaohs. Here the portrait of Cle- 
opatra herself. Here sits the ‘‘ vocal 
Memnon,’? whom Germanicus heard, 
as Tacitus tells us. One can imagine 
the high-bred Roman gentleman cross- 
ing the ferry from Luxor and riding in 
| the red dawn across the fields, then, as 
| now, standing high in corn, watered by 
|shadoofs and sakiyehs, and ploughed 
iby brown fellahin, who followed the 
yoke of camels or oxen, while the sa- 
| cred hawks wheeled in the air and the 
| palm-trees waved over the Ramesseum. 
Nothing has changed in two thousand 
years. Such things do not teach any- 
| thing ; but they are points of contact, 
| and add a human and personal element 
which is sometimes wanting to the 
contemplation of all this dead magnifi- 
cence. 

| We touch personal life in visiting the 
| very early decorations of the tomb of 
| Tih at Sakkarah, which, though the 
| history they record is vanished beyond 
recall, interest us as giving a vivid pic- 
ture of ancient life in all its details, 
official, rural, or domestic. These rep- 
resentations are the ghosts of earthly 
occupations, offered at the tomb for 
the use of the ghost who haunts it. 
At first, offerings were made of real 
things, ghosts of which were enjoyed 
by the dead man. But as time went 
on, pictures did as well. As there was 
a pictured soul and a pictured door 
through which the real soul now and 
then flitted to visit its mummied body, 
so these pictures served, as it seems, 
not only for tickets of admission to the 
shades for the ghosts of sacrificed 
beasts, birds, fruits, and cakes, but 
were accepted instead of the sacrifices 
themselves. They are shadows of shad- 
ows, tokens of values, of no value in 
themselves, but believed to be current 
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in the other world. This belief in an- 
other life, however, crudely conceived, 
persisting through so many centuries, 
may be one more instance of the un- 
changeable nature of the Egyptian 
character ; but it is also, like the Chris- 
tian use of masses for the dead, one 
more proof of the soul’s need of some 
link between that life and this which 
continues here; and the most natural 
security against being forgotten is the 
belief that the prayers of the living 
can help the dead. We observe that 
the whole religion of this strange peo- 
ple was built upon that which Greek 
and Roman disliked or ignored. The 
wish of Pharaoh to build himself an 
everlasting sepulchre and reign over 
the dead as over the living, is nobler 
than the exclamation of Achilles: ‘I 
would rather be a slave on the farm of 
a poor man, one of little substance, 
here, than be king among the dead.” 
This being so, and when we consider 
that all that delights us here is the 
work of the men who believed thus, 


there is to my mind something ungrate- | 
> i=] | 


ful and indecent in what is being done 
nowadays ‘‘in the interest of science.”’ 
To break into mummy cases, to tear 
open the cerements piously wound 


about the revered corpse four thousand | 


years ago, and expose in glass cases 
the blackened, naked carcases of kings 
and princesses to any idle tourist who 
will pay sixpence for the sight, is a 
mean return for a great boon. Sci- 
ence, one would think, would have had 
enough as soon as the identity of the 
mummy had been certified. At any 
rate, nothing beyond the photograph 
can be demanded by science. Why 
not break open the tombs at Westmins- 
ter and the Tower, and send their 
occupants to the British Museum ? 

The glories of unmerciful kings, the 
tale of lopped heads and hands made 
up by royal scribes, the names of con- 
quered tribes and cities sacked, the 
endless ascription of divine honors to 
the kings, help to complete our concep- 
tion of ‘“*the pomp of Egypt,’’ the 
pride and power of the kings who could 
dare to undertake works like the mon- 
uments of Thebes. We become aware 


of something vast and majestic, supe- 
rior to a shah or a mogul, perhaps most 
nearly approached by the monarchs of 
Nineveh and Persepolis. But these 
were butterfly dynasties in comparison 
with the eternity of Pharaohs. Quite 
different is the impression produced by 
the later inscriptions, which attribute 
to Ptolemies and Ceesars, as mere titles, 
the same honors which were borne in 
good faith by the real Pharaohs. The 
gods are stale, the titles are stale, the 
hieroglyphies are stale. The whole 
machine has become like the Holy Ro- 
man Empire a century ago, waiting for 
a Napoleon to dissolve it with a touch. 
Yet such is the persistence of tradi- 
tion in this land of wonders that some 
of the grandest pieces of Egyptian 
| architecture are the work of these Ptol- 
|emies, a feeble race, capable of produc- 
‘ing now and then a Philadelphus or a 
| Cleopatra, but for the most part as 
mediocre as the Spanish Hapsburgs. 
|For all that, one would have liked to 
isee the poorest of Ptolemies wearing 
the golden double crown of Upper and 
| Lower Egypt, borne aloft like the pope 
|in his sella gestatoria, and preceded 
like him by feather fans, as he went, 
attended by his princes and great men, 
to offer incense to Amen-Ra, of whom 
he was himself the impersonation. 
Whatever the degrees of interest 
may be, whatever the estimate we form 
of the beauty of Egyptian art — about 
which volumes may be and have been 
written — there can be but one opinion 
about its impressiveness. There are 
not many buildings in the world which 
can justly be called sublime. One of 
these is the Parthenon and the group 
of which it forms a part ; some castles, 
like Windsor ; some cathedrals, Seville, 
Milan, Durham, St. Peter’s, may claim 
that appellation. There are plenty of 
big things at Rome ; but there is little 
at Rome which can properly be called 
sublime. Even the Coliseum is, after 
all, an enormous Plaza de Toros. The 
sublimity with which the Coliseum is 
credited has overgrown it like the 
plants which an enlightened govern- 





| 





ment weeded out, and is partly due to 
a Christian tradition, partly to moon- 
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light and “Childe Harold.” I don’t 
know that any one ever called the 
Baths of Diocletian sublime — they are 
very big; or the Pont du Gard, or 
Charing Cross Station, or the Forth 
Bridge. Scale is a necessary element 
of sublimity, but sentiment is another ; 
and a building which is made large or 
lofty because it is to hold a great many 
people or to carry water or trains at a 
high level is no more sublime than the 
Suez Canal. But if anything is sub- 
lime, Karnak is sublime. Nothing in 
architecture affects the traveller more 
than the first sight of the obelisks and 
pylons of Karnak rising against the 
palm groves, and colored by the even- 
ing sun ; and this feeling is only deep- 
ened by seeing them close at hand in 
the clear daylight. It is not only the | 
immense scale of the work which 
affects the imagination, nor the propor- 
tion, nor the variety and disposition of 
the buildings, nor the beauty of form, 





nor the wealth of decoration — though 
all of these elements of grandeur are | 
present ; what is overwhelming is the 
sense of majesty and power devoted to 
the service of religion. Nor need this | 
impression be weakened by the self-| 
glorification of these mighty monarchs. 
They ascribed all their glory to the 
gods ; and their belief in Pharaoh as 
the mirror of deity was as sincere and 
genuine as Innocent IIT.’s belief in the 
Papacy, and has nothing in common 
with the apotheosis of a Roman em- 
peror. I cannot conceive any approach 
to a temple more subduing and awe- 
inspiring to the worshipper than the 
mile-long avenue of sphinxes which 
led from Luxor to Karnak. The num- 
ber of courts, the long vistas, the 
height, number, and crowded variety 
of columns and capitals, the half-light 
admitted into the temples only from 
roofs and gateways, contrasting with 
the full sunlight falling on pylons and | 
obelisks and shafts in the open courts, | 
must all have raised admiration and | 
reverence higher, and prepared the 
mind for the wonder of wonders, the | 
Hall of Columns. Barbaric in color, 
disfigured by representations of brutish | 
gods, with little of the delicacy of feel- | 





|: Sr 
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ing which is present in the rudest form 
of Christian art, it must have been — 
and in its defaced and ruined condition 
it still perhaps is — more majestic than 
any other building in the world, both in 
itself and as the focus of such a city of 
temples. 

Philz, that most attractive of Egyp- 
tian holy places, has a different senti- 
ment. We are no longer oppressed by 
the greatness of the kings. The place 
has its own religion, and was a natural 
sanctuary and a place of pilgrimage. 
Here were the sources of the Nile, and 
here stood Crophi and Mophi, if these 
names were not, as I have always sus- 
pected, invented there and then by the 
humorous priest at Thebes to mystify 
Herodotus. Crophi and Mophi are 
there no longer, and the Nile now rises 


|elsewhere ; but the island still charms 


us.. Philz was one of the burial-places 
of Osiris, and the birthplace of Horus. 
Thus the island had its own local char- 
acter ; it had also the charm of a pic- 
turesque situation among the granite 
rocks, the flowing water, and the 
pleasant palm-trees which surround it. 
Here you may sit in the shade on the 
warm stone roof and listen to the dron- 
whose combined music 
sounds like a peal of distant bells, and 
dream of a less remote past, — the days 
of Ptolemies and Roman emperors, of 


|pax Romana, the great organization 


which reached from the central artery 
at the Palatine to Syene, at the furthest 
extremity of the empire ; good laws, 
good roads, the golden age of the 
world, as yet unclouded by the fanat- 
icism of Pagans, Christians and 
Mohammedans. The first Pharaoh 
commemorated at Phils is Nectanebis, 
a patriot-king who withstood the Per- 
sians. The latest is Justinian, in whose 
reign the buildings were converted to 
the use of Christian worship. Last of 
all, after fourteen hundred years, pla- 
carded in ugly papal capitals, comes the 
name of Gregory XVI., who sent a 
/band of excavators to Phile in 1841. 
For though two Roman empires have 


| risen and fallen, Rome is as eternal as 


Egypt. 
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From The Spectator. 
WITCHCRAFT IN A SOMERSETSHIRE 
VILLAGE. 

I THINK it may be interesting to 
some of your readers to hear about the 
witchcraft of a Somersetshire village at 
the present time. The village is a 
small one, under two hundred inhab- 
itants ; it is on the edge of a mining 
district, two miles from a railway, and 
ten from Bristol. So itis by no means 
an isolated place forgotten by, and for- 
getting, the world. Last month 1 was 
painting a portrait of the oldest inhab- 
itant, as she expressed it, ‘* born and 
bred in the parish.”’ In the course of 
a sitting she told me the following 
story, which she would not say posi- 
tively she believed ; and I don’t think 
she did believe it, but she trusted the 
person who told her, and so simply 
gave it as a report of facts as to which 
she could offer no explanation. Di- 
rectly my sitter had left my studio, I 
wrote the story down in her own 
words, which I now give : 


Old John, that do live out to Knowle 
Hill, have a-told I his vaether, George, had 
a sister, an’ when she wer’ young a man 
what a-lived next door come a-courten of 
she. But she wouldn’t have none on him. 
But she were took bad, an’ had a ravennen 
appetite, an’ did use to eat a whole loaf at 
once. Zoo her brother thought she wer’ 
overlooked ; an’ he went down to Somerton, 
where a man did bide who wer’ a real witch, 
and zo zoon as George got to un, he did 
zay, ‘‘I do knaw what thee bist a-cwome 
var ; thy zister be overlooked by the neigh- 
bor as do live next door. I'll tell ’ee what 
to do, an’ *twont cost thee no mwore than 
a penny.’ Zoo her told un to goo whoam 
an’ goo to the blacksmith an’ get a new 
nail, an’ not to let thick nail out of hers 
hand till her’d a-zeed un make a track, 
then her were to take an’ nail down the 
track. Zoo George did as her wer’ twold, 
an’ when her zeed the man make a track, 
her took the nail in one hand an’ the ham- 
mer .n t’other, an’ a-nailed down the track. 
And the man did goo limping vrom that 
time, and George’s sister she got well. 
Zome time arter that, the man wer’ took 
very bad, an’ George’s wife did work vor a 
leiidy, an’ she twold her missus he wer’ ill. 
Zoo her missus gied her a rhabbut to teiike 
to the man, but when she got to his house 
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|some men outzide the door twold her he 
wer’ dead. Then she did offer to goo an’ 
help lay un out, and wash un, because she 
wanted to look wether or no there wer’ 
anything wi’ his voot. Zo she went and 
helped lay un out, an’ zhure enough there 
wer’ a place right under his voot, as if zo 
be a nail had been hammered into un. An’ 
this John her son twold I as it were certain 
true. 


This story dates from some time 
back. I will now give an instance of 
last autumn. The wives of the laborers 
living in two adjoining cottages in the 
village were not on friendly terms. 
The younger woman, who had been 
brought up in a large mining village 
some five miles off, where she had been 
in service before her marriage, thought 
herself overlooked. Why, I was not 
able to discover. So she went to con- 
sult a planet-ruler (the name now given 
to white witches) in Bristol. The ex- 
pert gave an “ opinion,’? — which in 
any other profession would have been 
considered vague. It was to the effect 
that the overlooked woman was to go 
home and look out of her house, and 
she would then see the witch go up the 
road. Whether this stayed the be- 
witching, or satisfied the woman, I do 
not know, for it does not do to inquire 
of the younger people ; they are greatly 
afraid of being laughed at, and are 
ashamed of their belief, — the only 
hopeful sign about them in this re- 
spect. It seems strange that the astrol- 
og-rs should live in towns like Bristol, 
and not on the ‘blasted heaths ” on 
the top of Mendip; but such is the 
fact, as may be proved by the Saturday 
editions of one of the local papers, 
where advertisements of planet-rulers 
are sometimes to be seen. 

Of course, the usual belief in the 
efficacy of nightshade planted to keep 
off witches is held. And some years 
ago, the squire of the parish waged a 
doubtful war with his gardener on the 
subject. The squire objected to his 


gooseberry-bushes, of which his chil- 
dren had the run, being protected by 
this deadly berry. The offending plant 
was uprooted, but only to be set again. 





The witch is sometimes spoken of as 
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the “‘enemye,”’ and many are the tales 
I have been told by one old woman as 
to the doings of her ‘‘enemye”’ next 
door. However, she had a protector in 
her cat, who came and told her when 
the witch was at hand, and who it was 
who had blasted the potatoes or pre- 
vented her fowls from laying. I re- 
member, a few years ago the squire got 
a letter from an old woman in the vil- 
lage mysteriously worded. It said that 
he must come and see her; she could 
not come to him for the ‘ enemyes ” 
were watching, and she had something 
to tell him, and what it was would also 
explain how “ young Mr. C. met with 
his death.”’ Mr. C. had accidentally 
fallen into a well and been drowned a 
short time before. The squire thought 
he might be going to hear the revela- 
tion of a murder, but it was only her 
desire that he should do something 
that should protect her from her next- 
door neighbor. This neighbor was a 
widow living alone, who had the repu- 
tation of being a witch, —certainly no 
one ever looked the part better. She 
was old and grey-haired, with remark- 
ably bright, sparkling eyes, and a face 
not only powerful, but strikingly hand- 
some in its regular features, although 
wrinkled and brown. Her carriage 
was erect; she always wore a shawl 
and sun-bonnet, and grasped in one 
hand an umbrella, and in the other 
a basket. She was clever and well 
spoken, and no doubt felt a sort of 
power from her position. The com- 
plaint of her neighbor was that when 
her sons came back at night from the 
public house in the next village they 
were quite sober till they came under 
the influence of the witch. She said 
she was watching at her door for her 
sons one night, when the witch also 
came out and watched; directly the 
sons came in sight of the witch they 
lost control of body and mind, and, in 
fact, behaved like drunken men. Some- 
times, to such an extent were they 
*¢ overlooked,” that one of them would 
hold conversation with demons at the 
bottom of the well, and try to accept 
the invitation to “come down,’? —a 
proposal not carried out on account of 
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a secure cover placed there by his 
mother, also by the exorcism of a Bible 
put under the bewitched man’s pillow. 
The old woman wanted the squire to 
exercise his powers as a magistrate 
somehow to restrain this witch and her 
familiar, a chicken which ran about 
and ‘* peeped” at her. The magistrate 
yas evidently a last resource, as she 
said she had consulted an itinerant 
planet-ruler, to whom she had given 
all the money she had. This man 
shrewdly said that the best way to re- 
move the spell was for the sons to leave 
off drinking beer, —advice, I fear, not 
more heeded than that of many regular 
temperance advocates. 

Of the many stories I have come 
across, the following is perhaps one of 
the most interesting and complete, con- 
taining, as it does, a regular incanta- 
tion: An old woman in the village 
had rheumatism, also, I think, her pig 
was ill, and so presumably ‘ over- 
looked.”” Her son called in a planet- 
ruler who happened to be in _ the 
neighborhood. This man went to the 
cottage, and prepared for action. A 
sheep’s heart was stuck full of pins 
and roasted before the fire. While 
this was being done, the assembled 
people chanted the following incanta- 
tion : — 


It is not this heart I mean to burn, 
But the person’s heart I wish to turn, 
Wishing them neither rest nor peace 
Till they are dead and gone. 


At intervals, in response to the request 
of, ‘“‘ Put a little more salt on the fire, 
George,”’ the son of the old woman 
bewitched sprinkled the fire, thus add- 
ing a ghastly yellow light to the gen- 
eral effect. After this had gone on far 
into the night, the usual ‘ black cat ”’ 
jumped out from somewhere, and was 
pronounced to be the fiend which had 
been exorcised. 

The planet-ruler was a sharp fellow, 
and took his payment in kind —a Sun- 
day coat —giving in exchange some 
worthless article, so that when he was 
prosecuted for obtaining money under 
false pretences, he was acquitted on 
the technical ground that the coat was 
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given only in exchange for, I think, 
a model of a ship. It was the squire 
who committed him; his oath as a 
magistrate required him to banish 
witchcraft, though the original mean- 
ing of the words implied a belief in it 
as ‘* black art,’? and not as ‘* obtaining 
money under false pretences.’”’ The 
people concerned in this last story are 
still alive, and, I regret to say, some of 
them still believe in these degrading 
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superstitions. What is specially sad 
is that not only the old people, but 
also the young ones who have been 
to a Board school, still hold to these 
wretched legacies of unnumbered gen- 
erations. I fear if a company of stroll- 
ing players were to act ‘* Macbeth ” in 
the village schoolroom, a large number 
of the audience would look upon the 
witches in it as anything but sym- 





bolical. H. 8S. 





THE CANNON OF ANDORRA. — The am- 
bition of small republics, more particularly 
in matters relating to armaments, is apt to 
be somewhat out of proportion to the real 
importance of the State and to its actual 
requirements. A correspondent, writing 
recently to the Globe, tells a story of which 
it may well be said, se non @ vero, @ ben 
trovato. A short time ago, he would have 
us believe, the authorities of Andorra, the 
little republic in the Pyrenees, conceived 
the idea that there was something lacking 
in the dignity of their State, and that some- 
thing was cannon. Cannon they deter- 
mined they must have, and, accordingly, 
inquiries were instituted, and they found 
that Krupp, of Essen, was a good man for 
such articles. But when Krupp, of Essen, 
sent them his price-list, they found that 
cannon were more expensive things than 
they had imagined, and that the sum that 
had been destined to procure three or four 
guns would only buy one. This was dis- 
appointing ; but, after consideration, they 
decided that one cannon was, after all, 
perhaps enough to give an air of impor- 
tance to their little valley, and, anyhow, 
was certainly better than none. So one 
they determined to have, and Krupp was 
entrusted with the order. At last the can- 
non arrived in Andorra, and was duly put 
into position on the highest point of ground 
in the republic, where all comers might see 
how well the valley was protected. Evi- 
dently, the next thing to do was to try how 
it acted. So they carefully studied the 
directions that came with it, and loaded it 
accordingly. Then it suddenly struck one 
peculiarly bright spirit that before they 
fired they ought to know where they were 
going to fire to. The ball carried, he rep- 
resented, about three times the distance 
of the whole length of Andorra. If they 


aimed to the north they would fire right 
into France ; if they fired to the south into 
Spain. A European war might be the re- 
sult in either case. Here some one sug- 
gested that the cannon should be pointed 
upwards and fired into the air. But it for- 
tunately occurred to another intelligent 
native that the ball would be sure to fall to 
the ground again, and whether it fell in 
Andorra, in Spain, or in France, the damage 
it would do would probably be immense. 
So that would not do either. And then, 
though every one began to talk at once, 
and every one had a different opinion to 
advance, the authorities at last were con- 
vinced that there was no safe way of firing, 
and, nearly crying with disappointment, 
the whole republic gave in and returned to 
the valley. The cannon has not been fired 
yet. 


SNAKES IN INDIA. —A contemporary 
remarks that, in spite of the large sums 
paid every year in India as rewards for the 
destruction of poisonous reptiles, the latter 
seem to be as numerous as ever, no less 
than eight hundred persons having been 
killed in the Punjaub in a year by snake 
bites. Our contemporary suggests that the 
prevalence of snakes may be attributed 
partly to the Mussulman prejudice against 
swine, and to the British love of pig- 
sticking. Snakes and hogs cannot live 
together, and, in the struggle for existence, 
it is the hogs that survive. On the whole, 
we should be more inclined to attribute the 
snakes to the high rewards that are offered 
for their destruction. The wily native is 
quite capable of keeping preserves of them, 





and thus earning a dishonest and rather 
| risky livelihood. Globe. 














HEALTHY FLESH 


is a storehouse of latent vital strength 
which comes to the rescue in time of 
need. Losing flesh shows that there 
is a demand made for vital energy. 
Something is wrong. 


Scott's 


Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites, gives the system the nour- 
ishment it requires, and thus restores a 
normal condition. Thin, angular women 
need it. Physicians, the world over, en= 
dorse it. 


Coughs and Colds, 


Throat and Lung Troubles, Blood Diseases and Emaciation— 
all give way to Scott’s Emulsion. 


Don’t be Deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNZ-, Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it, 











BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


(Vegetable.) 


cA LITTLE What They Are For. 


biliousness sick headache 
bilious headache dizziness 
dyspepsia bad taste in the 


Higher in Price, heartburn mouth 


torpid liver foul breath 
sallow skin coated tongue 
pimples loss of appetite 


when caused by constipation; and 
constipation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

One of the most important things 
for everybody te learn is that con- 
stipation causes more than half the 
sickness in the world, especially in 
women ; and it can all be prevented. 

Write to B.F.Allen Co., 365 Canal 
st., New York, for a little book on 





CoNSTIPATION (its causes, consequen- 
ces and correction; sent free. If you 
are not within reach of a druggist, the 
pills will be sent by mail, 25c. a box. 
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